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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The Cover portrays a scene that can be duplicated in mo: 
essentials in many perts of beautiful North America. After yo 
have identified the locale turn to page 367 and see if you guesse 
correctly. 

* * 


Leonard Carmichael, president of Tufts College, brought th 
ancient insights of religion and the modern mind of the scientif 
scholar to bear on present day problems in his baccalaureat 
sermon, Education and Social Duty. 


* + # 


Frank D. Adams, for a generation a careful thinker and clea 


cut writer, presents some aspects of his convictions regarding fait. 
and order in You Can Know the Will of God? 


* * * 

Hope Hilton, associate minister of Murray Universalij 
Church, Attleboro, has sent to us an inspiring story of how Az#l' 
boro Youth Give Children and Parents Hope in one Germé 
family that resisted Hitler and suffered dire consequences. | 


| 
* * * | 
if 
Donald McMillan, minister of our church at South We 
mouth, Massachusetts, and active hard working member of t} 
Universalist Service Committee, attended the important confd| 
ence of world religious leaders in New York last month and gi 
us a report on The Conference of Religion on Moral and Spirits 
. ° | 

Support of the United Nations. | 


* * * 


Stanley Manning, one of the Universalist Fraternal Delegad 
to the Congregational-Christian General Conference at Oberl] 
recently calls this significant gathering a fine illustration of cH 
tian Democracy at Its Best. 1 


| 


The Editor attended the opening of The Elliott P. Jo.) 


Camp for diabetic boys, June 26. 


* * 


Raymond J. Baughan, associate editor and minister of 


Newark, New Jersey Universalist Church, writes the story of | 
Universalist Ministers’ Work Camp. 
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a Year 


HIS spring we renewed a long neglected associa- 

tion with the working end of the common gar- 
hoe. It has been many years since last we planted 
tended a vegetable garden. Lessons well and early 
ht by a Scotch grandmother were recalled and put 
ood use. The first dividends of this gardening are 
eful memories of that daughter of a Canadian 
itime fisherman farmer. Because she was exact- 
as well as loving, we set about our vegetable rais- 
project with some knowledge and skill despite 
urbanite laziness. ' 


Te are the grateful possessors of an acre of good 
Lon a hillside overlooking the sea. A retreating 
ier left this little hill with its gentle southeasterly 
€ at the head of Sandy Bay. Half way down the 
e and protected from the west winds by stone wall 
brush, we plowed and planted. It was but a 
lest planting; a couple of dozen potato hills, two 
e hills of corn, some pumpkin and squash, and 
various small edibles, later two dozen tomato 
its. 


nxiously we watched the sky and read the tem- 
tures. The cold rains came and kept on coming. 
shuddered for the good seed in the cold wet earth, 
thought perhaps we had best left this gardening 
ness to experts. But seed is hardy and almost all 
‘came up. Early and late we hoed, for the weeds 
= hardier than the plants. Legions of weeds, un- 
wn in all the years that this hillside grew hay 
€ up and flourished in our garden. Our “improve. 
t” of the land brought forth a dismaying crop of 
es”. We finally defeated them with the help of 
hoe, however. The sunshine grew brighter and 
mer and the young seedlings flourished miyhtily, 
we felt proud and perhaps a bit smug. 
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ia A Garden By The Sea 


We decided that we were a fair gardener after all, 
as we looked with pride on the fast growing pea vines. 
Unknown to us a hungry woodchuck peeked from his 
~earby den and rejoiced to behold the succulent seed- 
tings. That cold woodchuck destroyed our smugness 
and chastened our pride. Too late, we caught him in 
the act of making his evening meal of the young peas. 
We hurled stones and dreadful epithets at his retreat- 
ing form, but that did not undo the fearful devasta- 
tion he had wrought among the pea vines. A remnant 
we saved by scattering repeatedly a sort of fairy ring 
of moth crystals around the plants. The Horticultural 
Magazine taught us that trick. But now we make 
total war on woodchucks with the aid of a certain 
smoke bomb furnished us by a young scientist friend. 


In spite of weather, weeds, and wildings, we will 
have a good crop of several nourishing edibles. And 
there will be plenty for neighbors. No garden is 
worth mentioning that doesn’t furnish some such 
surplus. 


But the best products of that garden by the sea are 
neither edible nor visible. They are a healthy hu- 
mility, steadied nerves, a renewed sense of dependence 
upon the primary forces of sun and wind and rain, 
an intimate sense of unity with the Primal Source of 
all living and growing things. 


With these values comes corrected perspective on 
the life we live together. And while we are still per- 
plexed by pressing problems, we do not despair. We 
know then that with every improvement in the great 
garden which is the life of man there come new 
weeds. However persistent and formidable, man must 
not surrender the garden to those weeds. When un- 
imaginative and greedy industrialists exploited labor- 
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ing men, labor unions came into being to improve the 

lot of common men. They did and still do. With 

unions, however, came other abuses, racketeering by 

unscrupulous labor leaders, vicious weeds in the hu- 

man gardens of our time. But wise men do not des- 
pair. They patiently hoe out the weeds. 


And so with all the world. Changes, even those we 

regard as improvements, bring troubles. The same 

plane that carries food to hungry city folk can drop 
death and devastation. 


Every man must patiently hoe his own garden, 
working in co-operation with the dependable force 
that forever makes for righteousness and order. But 
that is not enough. Each must help his neighbor and 
be of strong faith that together we will restore peace 

_ and sanity to our world, and bring on that day when 
“Every man shall sit under his own vine; and none 
shall make him afraid.” 


“Por as the earth’bringeth forth its bud, and as the 
garden causeth the things that are sown in it to spring 
forth: so the Lord God will cause righteousness and 
praise to spring forth before all the nations.” 


Recalling The First Marshall Plan 


[2 Leeuwarden, capital of the state of Friesland, 

- +. Holland, is a historical exhibit, which has the Stars 
-and Stripes on one side and the flag of Friesland on 
the other. This exhibit commemorates the first “Mar- 
shall Plan”, an event generally forgotten but of great 

; significance to us. On this occasion the aid flowed 

from East te West and was a mighty help to the 
struggling young Republic. 


Among the mementos of this affair is a plaque 
which reads in part: “Memorial of Gratitude. At 
‘Leeuwarden, in the State of Friesland, February, 1782, 
the first vote was taken which led to the recognition 
of the indépendence of the United States of America 
by the Republic of the United Netherlands.” The me- 
morial was erected by the DeWitt Historical Society 
of Ithaca, New York. 

Following this event, came a loan of several million 
dollars to-us by ‘Dutch bankers. Sydney Clark telling 
.the story in The Christian Science Monitor quotes a 
_present day Dutch man as saying, ““There was no more 

charity about it than there is about your Marshall Plan 

for us in Europe, perhaps not as much. Our Dutch 
bankers were hardheaded fellows. We had faith in 
you across the Atlantic. We needed you in the family 
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of free nations. But there was sentiment, too 
liked what yeu stood for.” 

As it was in 1782, it now isin reverse. We hav 
fidence in the people of Holland. We need th 
the family of free nations and we like what they 
for. Our help for Holland via the Marshall P 
but a belated return of very great favor shot 
long ago. 


All Souls And Others 
Made Direct Contributions 


W E have just received a note from Dr. Cor 
Greenway stating that All Souls Unive 
Churcheat Brooklyn has shipped eight~ hv 
pounds of clothing for European relief directly 


‘Holland-American line. Dr. Greenway notes tl 


church received no credit for this splendid w: 
the recent Service Committee Report. Credit: 
not be given in that report because the clothin 
sent independently and we knew nothing al 
We are of course glad to give credit for this w 
the columns of THE Curistian LEADER. wih 
know about it. 


Doubtless thousands of iad of Soiiee aut 
have been shipped to Europe by Universalist | 
groups independently or through the Church! 
Service. The Universalist Service Committee | 
way of knowing about this. We wish that all 4 
ple would report to us all of the relief contr 
in money and kind which they make so that |} 
compile a reasonably full record of all the re 
tributions of a// Universalists through all sou : 
passing, we say that while our very first coneé) 
get the relief to those who need it, we must 4 
lect support of our own church Service Co 
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many need more direct support: ies Unish 
have been giving. - ' 
1 


Keep Civil Riahts ( Out ‘oF Politic ci) 


C ERTAIN politicans of both major party 
determined to put other politicians “ on | 
on the issue of civil rights. We sincerely I ; 
this will boomerang on them disastrously. ' 
of human beings are not proper subjects fol | 
political maneuvering. Men who make politi 
tal of human rights do not deserve the votif 
honor or the power of political office. Such ft 
serve only the contempt of ‘good mien of all tt 


Mie i 
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Youth In Action 


EVENTY-THREE foreign students from seven- 

teen countries are studying for three months at 
ssachusetts Institute of Technology this summer 
ause of the enthusiastic insistence and persistence 
two young American tech students named Earl 
mes and Lloyd Haynes. And, wonder of wonders, 
ae of these visiting students are from countries be- 
d the so-called “Iron Curtain.” 


t all started a little over a year ago in a conversa- 
1 between the two held in a subway train. The 
ing men committed themselves to the project and 
out to male their dream of bringing students from 
cken Eurupe a reality. !t was too late to start the 
gram last summer, but not too early to begin for 
s year. So they began and kept at the job. They 
‘the Institute to waive tuition fees. They enlisted 
‘co-operation of the fraternities and got the prom- 
‘of housing from them. Older and wiser (?) heads 
abted that governments would permit the students 
come froni Europe. The boys got into their car and 
we directly to Washington and saw the representa- 
2s of European countries. They had no experience 
“diplomacy” but they had faith and enthusiasm. 
Te just wrote them letters and asked to see them, 
{they saw us.” The diplomats were not only agree- 
€; some of them even arranged for free transporta- 
n for students from their countries. 

[he boys enlisted the help of fellow students. The 
Wement grew in size and strength. Food was con- 
uted by merchants and processors. Money was 
sed the hard way by intensive door to door visits. 
Now, after ten months of intensive effort, the stu- 
its are here. Eames and Haynes say modestly, “A 
of people have worked bard on this project” which 
no doubt true. That does not dim the credit due 
se young men. They took the initiative. They re- 
ed to listen to counsels of discouragement. Their 
thright cempaign of red tape slashing and uncon- 
tional fund raising amazed and sometimes upset 
ir elders but it got the job done. One M.I.T. of- 
al, commenting on the audacity of these boys, said 
‘still raises the hair on the back of my neck when 
hink about it.” 

This kind of audacity and imagination and uncon- 
tional devction to great ideals is what gets things 
ne. These boys have proved again that the private 
zen can make his life significant and contribute 


building a peace and democracy in the world. 
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War Is Never Inevitable 
W AR IS never inevitable until it actually comes. 


Peace is always possible as long as men de- 
termine to keep the peace and continue to strive for 
better understanding with rival nations. 

The growing uneasiness over the strained situation 
between Russia and the Western nations has produced 
more and more talk about the “inevitable” war. The 
talk increases our fears and our fears decrease our ef- 
ficiency when we need it most. As we go to press, 
General Clay has come home to Washington to talk 
things over with his superiors. Radio and newspaper 
commentators stress the gravity of the situation. 

That we are in a critical phase of our relations with 
the communist world is not to be denied. But again 
We say, war is nog inevitable. Nor is it at all desirable. 
Indeed, a war now or anytime in the foreseeable fu- 
ture would spell total ruin for all nations involved. 

There are other methods of winning our point in 
Berlin beside shooting. American citizens had better 
impress upon their leaders that pacific methods be 
continued. We can be the inflexible and strong guard- 
ians of democracy in Europe and we must be without 
shooting. We can be just without bullying and we 
must. We can-keep the door always open to peace talk 
and peace negotiations and we must,—or else war will 
break out one day. Strength undergirded by calm 
good will and fair treatment of Russia can in time 
make peace more “inevitable” than war. 


A Final Rally To The Unified Appeal 

To insure the success of the promising new pro- 
gram of education which The Universalist Church of 
America is beginning this fall, individuals and Uni- 
versalist Churches must give maximum support to the 
current Unified Appeal. Your Treasurer closes his 
books August 31. It is therefore not too late to get . 
your contributions in. Every dollar counts heavily 
this year, for every dollar possible is needed for con- 
structive work at home and relief and rehabilitation 
abroad. 

So let’s ai? join in a final rally to put the Unified 
Appeal over. | 


The Scratch Pad 
The spring church conventions are over and many 
churches have closed formal, conventional services 
for the summer. This does not mean that Universal- 
ists have stopped working at their religion. They 
continue to express that religion in vital every day 
fellowship and in quiet outdoor worship groups. 
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Education And Social Duty 


Leonard Carmichael 


The time was when our social order, like a wagon being pushed u 
could carry a few loafers. Those who merely came along for the ride 
not too heavy for the others. But the present road and the road immee¢ 
ahead are rough, and the ascent is difficult. Our society can no lon; 
forward if those who are able to interpret facts wisely are too selfish t 
in the common work of running our republic. 


WANT to talk to you today about some of the obliga- 

tions that you assume when you leave college and go on 
into professional schools or into business, your obligations 
as college graduates. If you look back at your own lives, 
you will see that you have always assumed new responsi- 
bilities at every important stage of growth. From one point 
of view human growth can be defined as the progressive 
acceptance of new responsibilities. As babies you were 
completely concerned, although you didn’t know it at the 
time, with food and what we can generally call bodily 
comfort. As you grew older, your interests and attach- 
ments and obligations grew and were centered in your 
family, your associates, and the organized groups of which 
you were a part. Many of you later served in the armed 
forces of our nation. If you had such service you realize 
the tremendous new responsibilities and privileges that 
came to you during the period that you were in uniform. 
Not a few of you have already assumed the responsibili- 
ties of establishing families. Almost all of you will estab- 
lish new families in the next decade. You will then realize 
that it is a privilege but also a responsibility to be a parent. 
As you think about the world that your own children will 
live in, you will see indeed that you have an obligation 
now to make that world as sane and stable a place as pos- 
sible. 

A great many of you after you leave Tufts will carry on 
further study in professional schools. In a short time you 
- will be physicians, lawyers, business men and women, 
newspaper writers, and experts in many other fields. Some 
of you will go directly into industry. As you move into 
these specialized walks of life, you will without conscious 
wish on your part take on the peculiar characteristics and 
responsibilities of your professional colleagues. The young 
salesman, the young doctor, the young engineer, the young 
chemist, the young lawyer, the young minister, all begin 
quite unconsciously to take on the accepted occupational 
style of life of the current leaders of the profession of 
which they are coming to be a part. 

I am not going to say, much to you today about your 
special obligations to your professions or vocations. After 
all, these obligations are specific to each profession and 
hence quite various. But all professions and callings are 
alike in that they require for real success adherence to high 
ethical and moral behavior. Therefore, today I am going 
to talk to you about some of your many general obliga- 
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tions to your fellow men and women. I am going 
to say to you over and over again that education d 
deed impose a social duty. 

I know I speak for almost all members of my § 
tion when I say that I hope you will never forge 
because of the opportunities that you have had, ) 
turn should do what you can for the service of your 
men and women. This means, that as your influe 
your homes develops, you should do everything th 
can to help the positive endeavors of your comn 
This means to help in the work of education, in ma 
ing the local hospitals, and in all other worth-while 
and social agencies of your neighborhood. Also you 
do everything in your power to make the vital fore 
ligion more effective through your own active pa 
tion in the church of your choice. More and more 
lieve, it is being realized that an attitude of indif 
or hostility to religion is outmoded. A world th 
learned a secret that may destroy it is not likely tc 
irreligious world. | 

You may smile a little if I remind you that the v 
that you are about to graduate from college will gil 
for better or for worse, a role of leadership in you 
munities. You will certainly be cast in this role no} 
what your modesty now says. Thus it is your ob 
to do everything in your power as a result of your ¥ 
of leadership to make the political and social inst} 
of your community better than they would be if y 
fluence were not exerted. You can, in the years | 
ahead, also help to make your local government, yd 
government, and your national government bett} 
they could be without your vote and your informe 
Above all, in this time of trial for the world, you wy 
had the advantage of higher education can think i 
terms. ‘Thus you can help your associates to rise a 
row and immediate self-interest and see the real-} 
sometimes remote—advantages of effective co-o 
in all proper national and especially international, 
ors. The generation which preceded mine and } 
eration of which I am a part allowed the League 
tions to become impotent. It will indeed be a mij 
calamitous proportions if any similar indifferenc) 
part of your generation allows the great ideal of af 
Nations not to gain in power with each passing 7 

One basic question that puzzles all of us deserve 
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ysideration. How are we, as modern and educated 
gnbers of our republic, to make up our minds on the 
py controversial issues that face us? Which causes real- 
Jeserve our full support and loyalty? As educated men 
women you know that the fundamental answer to 
question is given in terms of method. In college you 
je everywhere learned the importance of techniques and 
Hhods. In science, in literary or economic research, satis- 
lory results, you have discovered, depend on valid 
whods. In solving great public questions, we must as- 
ble appropriate facts and then, by the use of the best 
uniques of logic, assess the relevance of those facts that 
) have assembled in solving the question before us. 
it,” you will ask, “how can we, with all too limited 
je, secure the facts that are basic for the formulation of 
d judgments in the larger issues of the day?” One 
}wer to this question is that we should take the judg- 
int of others who are experts in each field and follow the 
H of such individuals blindly. This procedure is satis- 
tory and necessary in some areas of public life. But 
jh a plan if used unwisely may be perverted so as to be- 
joe a highway to despotism. Communists in Russia and 
embers of the communist party in other countries do not 
jke up their own minds. In fact, in communist circles 


} 
} 
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is is the worst of crimes. When a new question arises, 
} members of the party must await to see what the of- 
jal “line” is and then follow it. Thus we have the spec- 
ile of men and women who like to believe that they are 
jvanced thinkers who say today that they believe one 
{ng and tomorrow the exact opposite. One has only to 
inember the official position of American communists 
pn Russia was an ally of Hitler and later when Russia 
js an enemy of Hitler to see the intellectual depravity 


ho acknowledge the sovereignty of communism has not 
jswered my basic question. How can we, in the busy 
es that we lead, assemble the facts and make up our 
nds concerning what is right and what is wrong in the 
eat problems of our day? In a sense I am afraid that we 
just admit some pessimism in answering this question. 
> one of us ever will be able to achieve a purely logical 
|proach to all questions. None of us will be able to rise 
ove all the prejudices with which we have grown up. It 
a part of our very being as human individuals that what 
fe sociologists call our cultural heritage has formed many 
| our attitudes and judgments concerning life. We all 
us are what biology and culture have made us. But 
ttainly we must forever struggle against allowing un- 
asoning prejudice of any sort to rule our thoughts or 
tions. 

Tt is unquestionably still true that now, as in the days 
‘the foundation of our republic, we must judge men 


ct men as our political leaders because we believe that 
tey will meet new problems in the same spirit that they 
ave met other problems during the course of their pub- 
¢ lives. A recent statistical study of voting records in 
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well as causes when we cast our votes. We must se- . 


Congress does demonstrate that characteristics which may 

be called “conservative” and “radical” are indeed. very 
constant in the same legislators year in and year out. A 
man’s past record does provide an excellent crystal ball 
to suggest how he will react in the future. 

Today America is engaged in the great complex and, to 
Europeans, mystifying process by which a new President 
will be chosen. It is indicative of the difficulty of making 
judgments in this field to listen to the arguments put 
forward in favor of various candidates. The reason which 
will determine the selection of causes and leaders that each 
of us will adopt as our own as we face the next campaign 
would require individual analysis. In some instances our 
choices will be determined by family traditions, even 
though we do not know or admit the fact. In the long run, 
such a traditional determination probably contributes 
greatly to the strength and solidity of our nation. This is 
a social flywheel that keeps us as a people from too rapid 
shifts in social and political theory. In passing, may I sug- 
gest that America today seems to need this very stability 
rather than any procedures which will speed up our steady 
and continuous process of democratically determined so- 
cial change. Others of us will find our opinions deter- 
mined by a revolt against family tradition, although this 
also we may not realize. In any case, our decisions will 
be made in a veritable sea of claims and counterclaims 
and of propaganda and assertion. 


We may take the political decisions required of us in 
this year as typical of all the problems facing men and 
women in America today. In the decisions before our na- 
tion, we will be forced to select facts and to make our own 
decisions in a climate of public opinion, which, in so far 
as possible, will be man made. Of one thing we can be 
sure, our intellectual climate will be manipulated by in- 
dividuals who are trying their best to gain our allegiance. 


Professor Hadley Cantril of Princeton University has at- 
tempted to analyze the origins of the attitudes which peo- 
ple share. That is, he has attempted to define the origin, 
nature, and change in what we call public opinion. The 
first of Professor Cantril’s generalizations is that “Opinion 
is highly sensitive to important events.” The attitude al- 
teration resulting from the events of Pearl Harbor ex- 
emplifies this principle. Another so-called law states 
“Opinion is generallly determined more by events than by 
words... .” Another generalization is “When self-interest 
is involved, public opinion in a democracy is likely to be 
ahead of official policy.” Finally, his last law asserts “By 
and large, if people in a democracy are provided educa- 
tional opportunity and ready access to infgrmation, public 
opinion reveals a hard-headed common sense.” This gen- 
eralization I believe is very true. Some years ago in a state 
requiring a vote by ballot on state loans the Democrats 
favored all of a series of borrowings; the Republicans op- 
posed them all. The electorate selected carefully between 
those proposed loans which were essential and nonessential 
and voted, in my opinion, correctly for some loans but 
also, in my opinion, correctly failed to endorse others. Here 
the voice of the people seemed sounder than the cries of 
their leaders. 
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I shall refer to this last generalization again because it 
seems to summarize our basic hope for the development 
of wise social action in our republic. This is why educa- 
tion imposes such a real social duty upon you. Clearly, 
the words “if people . . . are provided educational oppor- 
tunity” are important in Cantril’s statement. As the found- 
ers of our country realized, a democracy’s success depends 
upon an informed electorate. In the last analysis what is 
needed to make the judgments of our voters sound are 
men and women with an understanding of the importance 
of asking for factual evidence before they vote. It is just 
here that the significance of the leadership that can be 
given by young men and women such as you who face 
me today must be emphasized. You are aware that every 
solid and substantial fact that you know has come to each 
of you as individuals as a result of some form of com- 
munication. During your college years you have learned 
from your teachers and your associates. You have also 
learned from books, magazines, newspapers, radio, and 
motion pictures. In the laboratory and in courses with 
field trips you have learned directly from nature as a re- 
sult of direct observation. From all these avenues of com- 
munication you have probably been most sure of the facts 
that you yourself have demonstrated about phenomena 
such as positive and negative electricity, the invariable 
characteristics of chemical combinations, the structure and 
function of the mammalian heart, the color of negative 
visual afterimages, or the types of personality found in 
Massachusetts town poor farms or infirmaries. Beyond 
these facts, you have reasoned about your teachers’ inter- 
pretation of the phenomena of nature and of society. 
Above all, you have learned to read critically the state- 
ments made in substantial books. The solid, factual infor- 
mation that you have received from newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, and the movies may in certain cases have been 
important, but I am sure that information communicated 
in these ways has been of secondary significance in your 
solid academic work. If this is true, your experience is 
already very different from that of most Americans today. 
A recent study reported by Mr. Joseph A. Brandt, presi- 
dent of Henry Holt and Company, publishers, shows that, 
farm population excluded, America’s source of ideas is 
statistically as follows: Of the total, forty-nine per cent get 
their ideas from radio, twenty-one per cent from news- 
papers, eleven per cent from magazines, eleven per cent 
from movies, and only eight per cent from books. This 
preponderance of information secured from radio and 
movies today is new in American life. Our republic as 
envisaged by Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton was 
not a country to be ruled by the votes of an electorate 
whose opinion could be molded by direct access to eye 
and ear through radio, television, and talking pictures on 
a screen. 


More than ever, therefore, you who represent the small, 
highly educated segment of the population must assume 
your burden of bringing your rare, bookishly trained 
minds to bear upon the great problems of our day. What 
I have said does not indicate that all information secured 
by the radio or from the motion pictures is necessarily 
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wrong. There can be no doubt, however, that these : 
ments do allow a different sort of manipulation ¢ 
tudes, particularly upon the part of individuals of 
what limited intellectual ability and education thé 
the older media of communication. The direct apy 
the spoken word of the broadcast address and the n 
image before our eyes can be exploited in a way the 
have real danger for our free institutions. Hitler a 
other dictators had co-conspirators who knew how 
sound effects which they had constantly blared forth 
loudspeakers. Radio was used by the nazis not only 
culcate mass ideas but also to weave an almost hy 
spell upon those who heard the incessant martial 

or emotional calls of their false racist propaganda. 
environment of state-directed radio and movies, it 1 
not to become either a member of the dominant pz 
of a secret underground party that is completely oj 
to the dominant party. The idea that some things a 
and some false even in the state broadcasts is supp 
Thus the individual may lose to some extent his 

to think for himself. At the worst, he becomes a me 
cal extremist, only waiting like the old Victor phonc 
dog for his master’s voice. 


The present world is one in which it is hard to te 
centrist, calm, discriminating position. As an exam 
this difficulty, let us look at the present state or | 
the once great English Liberal Party. Until recen; 
dominating force in British politics was this very | 
party. Today it exists under the threat of extinctions 
is it that the Liberal Party has beén deserted by sc 
voters? The objective fact is that some old Libera; 
aligned themselves with labor on the left. Othe 
joined the conservatives on the right. Why has tl 
tral tendency melted to build up the extremes? T 
answer that can be given is that the Liberal Party co 
be by its very nature a party of simple propagal 
was, as its name implied, a really liberal party. It 
pretend by simple promises to cure all of the diffic 
Britain and the world. Essentially, both labor and t 
servatives have adopted doctrinaire positions, but t 
the liberal could do in many cases was to keep} 
“Our difficulties are not to be solved by any simp 
ula. Things are not so simple as cur opponents sa¥] 
year the British Liberal Party issued a pamphlet} 
said in part, 


As Liberals, we believe in the possibility of al 
progress toward a fuller and better life for the} 
of the population; we do not believe in its inf 
bility. We believe, as our forefathers did, in the |} 
of the individual soul and in the freedom — spi | 
political, and economic — of the individual. Web 
not, as perhaps they did, underrate the vig | 
needed to maintain that freedom. | 


We know from the bitterness of an experiench 
never touched them that the world is one, ana! 


both security and prosperity must be worldwa} 


illusory. We believe that political action should jf 
from principles based on the Christian ethic, a 
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licies due to expediency or materialist dogma are 
and to lead to disaster. 

Reaffirming its belief in the liberty of the individual, 
» Liberal Party proclaims a consistent policy de- 
ned to establish peace, justice, and economic ad- 
acement at home and abroad. 


om my personal point of view (it must be admitted, 
ypose, that this is that of a person who has grown up 
ne intellectual climate), this liberal creed is an ex- 
ion of a wise and sound political philosophy. It seems 
eserve the support of thinking men everywhere. I 
it were the program of one.party of this country. 
yet, as I have pointed out, the British Liberal Party 
$ to be a vanishing political organization. On the 
| party wins votes that says in effect, “National owner- 
and redistribution of wealth will solve all our prob- 
.’ while on the right the conservatives also gain many 
erts as they say in effect, “England was great under 
dria; let us return as nearly as we can to the Victorian 
l order.” But in the rush of modern life the liberal 
his “ifs” and “buts” is passed by in spite of the fact 
in our newly complex social life there never was a 
when “ifs” and “buts” were more important. 
sIsee it, the one great obligation that you are taking 
2 yourselves as you receive your diplomas ts the obliga- 
to remain analytical in your attitude and to th'nk and 
or yourselves. \ hope further that this means that you 
‘think and act for yourselves as real liberals. As edu- 
1 men and women, it is your obligation as well as 
» privilege to avoid short-sighted, immediate, snap 
‘ments. 
um told that one candidate for the presidential nomina- 
has already lost many votes because a woman column- 
ud that he looked like “the bridegroom on a wedding 
» It is just such emotional coloring to thought which 
college-trained man or woman has learned to avoid. 
are the people who must think beyond transitory 
interest. You must favor decisions which your trained 
ds can see are for the longterm welfare of America, 
he United Nations, and of all mankind everywhere, 
1 though some immediate consequences of such action 
be inconvenient. 
et us now look back again at the last generalization of 
fessor Cantril. He put it in these words: “By and large, 
eople in a democracy are provided educational op- 
unity and ready access to information, public opinion 
als a hard-headed common sense.” This means that if 
erica is to be governed wisely, if public opinion is to 
lay the invaluable quality called “hard-headed com- 
1 sense,” there must be many people who are ready to 
ifice time and effort to make this ideal real. In this 
of new propaganda media, those who have been 
1ed to analyze facts must exercise powers of analysis 
of leadership. If you and the thousands of young men 
women like you who have had the advantages of high- 
ducation do not assume your obligations, the future is 
ly dark. The time was when our social order, like a 
on being pushed up hill, could carry a few loafers. 
se who merely came along for the ride were not too 
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heavy for the others. But the present road and the road 
immediately ahead are rough, and the ascent is difficult. 
Our society can no longer go forward if those who are able 
to interpret facts wisely are too selfish to help in the com- 
mon work of running our republic. 

In the words of the British Liberal platform, “Liberty 
of the individual is still a worthy ideal.” So also are ideals 
of peace, social justice, and solid economic advancement 
for all peoples throughout the world. Your generation 
may have within it the power to push forward a world- 
wide social order that believes in these ideals. This is just 
another way of saying that the education you have re- 
ceived does impose constructive social duties upon you. 

It may not always be possible to see the final victory in 
some specific work that you do for the cause of peace or 
for real social betterment. This must never mean, how- 
ever, that you should abandon such efforts. Cardinal New- 
man had a great insight into human endeavor everywhere 
when he wrote the words of the hymn: 

Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on! The night is dark, and 

I am far from home, — Lead thou me on! 

Keep thou my feet! I do not ask to see 

The distant scene, — one step enough for me. 

My best wish, then, is that you who are about to leave 
this hilltop may have the courage through life to help 
your country take every single step forward that it can. 
May your idealism withstand the cynicism and discourage- 
ment of our age. By concrete steps may you do all in your 
power to make the world a better place because of the 
work of your trained hands and minds. Yes, education 
does impose upon you a social obligation! May you always 
be worthy of this great trust which you are assuming this 
Jure upon our hilltop. 


In Case You Missed It 


British housewives will be saved thirty-two million dol- 
lars a year and the government’s anti-inflation program 
will be aided, through sweeping price cuts by the co- 
operative societies. Sugar has been cut a halfpenny a 
pound; bread by one penny in a three-and-a-halfpenny 
loaf; margarine by a penny a pound; and butter, cheese 
and bacon by twopence a pound. The Co-operative Auth- 
ority has appealed to the Board of Trade to reduce prices 
of clothing, footwear, furniture, hardware and domestic 
textiles, on the way from manufacturer to retail counters. 

* * KX 

Gertrude Baer, United Nations Consultant of the Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace and Freedom, reports 
in her international news letter that a number of pamph- 
lets and posters have been distributed in Palestine, ap- 
pealing for peace, by the Ihud (Union) Association. One 
of these, put out in Arabic, Hebrew, and English, reads: 
“Through co-operation, understanding and peace, we can 
build up the whole country, both the Jewish and the Arab 
parts; through war, murder and devastation, we destroy 
the whole country, both the Arab and Jewish parts. Jews 
and Arabs! The decision is in our own hands. Peace, 
honor, life; or war, destruction, death. Let us choose life! 


Awake!” (Worldover Press.) 
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Massachusetts Universalists Purchase 
Historic Charles Street Meeting Hou: 


SS ——= 4 


HERE will be a going Universalist Church in Old 

Boston soon as-the result of the purchase of the his- 
toric Charles Street Meeting House by the Massachusetts 
Convention of Universalists. 

Universalists living in Boston will be invited to rally 
at this center. Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, announcing the 
acquisition of the famous old church building, plans to 
inaugurate a full and varied program. Dr. Scott hopes 
that the new Universalist Meeting House in Boston will 
become a busy center for Universalist meetings. He an- 
ticipates also that the church will serve a most useful pur- 
pose as an experimental center. Here experiments in 
intercultural church life, courses offering aids to ministers, 
religious education workers and lay church members, and 
special forum groups will be carried out. 

Papers were passed June 29 transferring the ownership 
of the historic Charles Street Meeting House, corner of 
Charles and Mt. Vernon Streets, Boston, from the Charles 
Street Meeting House Society to the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention. 

This church, built in 1807 and designed by Asher Ben- 
jamin, is a noted landmark of old Boston. Originally 
erected for the congregation of the Third Baptist Church, 
it subsequently has been the meeting place of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church and recently of the Albanian 
Orthodox Church of St. John the Evangelist. The Rev- 
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erend Daniel Sharp was the Baptist minister for 
one years from 1812 to 1853. 

The Charles Street Meeting House, under the au 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention will be 
the Universalist Meeting House. For the present 1 
be operated by the State Convention of Universalists | 
the leadership of the Superintendent of Massach 
Churches, the Reverend Dr. Clinton Lee Scott. 

The interior of the building, which was altered 
after the Civil War, will be restored by, the Univer 
to a design appropriate to its historical exterior. 

The Charles Street Forum, under the direction of 
Gardner Greene will continue to meet in the chur 

A member of his congregation who was named f 
famous preacher, Daniel Sharp IV, publisher of th 
extinct Youths’ Companion, made a generous beqt 
the Baptist Social Union of Boston, which erected 
Hall on Beacon Hill, and established the Ford 
Forum. 

In the years before the Civil War, the Third - 
Church welcomed to its pulpit Wendell Phillips < 


as other prominent speakers in the cause of Anti-S 


Sweden's King Uses Birthday Gift For Y 

Stockholm—In honor of King Gustav’s 90th bil 
which was celebrated on June 16, a committee of | 
hent citizens was formed to raise a fund, to be sp 
some public purpose pleasing to the aged monarc 
ous novel means of raising money were adopted | 
1948 King’s Committee, as it was called; one met 
through the sale of five-crown notes for ten crow 
the notes bearing a special imprint to commemofs 
occasion. 

When approached for a suggestion regarding us¢ 
fund, King Gustav asked that it be directed to 
aid of youth groups, and earmarked in particular { 
“voluntary idealistic efforts.” Such work by you 
the King, “has always caused me much happiness 
(Worldovei 


For a long time, it was contended by supporte: 
Chinese communists that the movement was inc} 
with only the slightest tie-up to the Moscow 
However, in recent weeks, as communist succes 
increased, Moscow has been taking a more active 
than ever. Soviet representatives follow in the 
the army, consolidating ideological instruction a 
sweepingly than formerly, suppressing cont 
thoughts and acts. New Times, Moscow organ,|| 
sue of March 24, reprinted from the Soviet ni 
Trud a long and detailed report on the “liberat 
in China, and this has subsequently been sent th 
the globe in various languages. 


an You Know 


ak D. Adams 


\otable and perfect.” 


GOOD many people nowadays are not sure that 
there is a God. Such persons will not be curious 
Jnow about the will of God; for, of course, a non- 
Jent being could not have a will. I shall assume that 
are no such skeptics among my readers, so let us see 
je can discern what zs the will of God. Or, if you wish 
fate it in different terms, what is the underlying prin- 
by which the universe is energized and controlled? 
eryone knows that the Bible was written in a tongue 
¢h is foreign to us, and that it has come down to us 
jagh a long series of translations. Every thoughtful 
pn knows, too, how diilcult it is to make a translation 
janother tongue that will convey exactly the thought 
ne original. Sometimes the exact shade of meaning 
jot be conveyed because there is no word or phrase in 
furrent vernacular that will express it. For that reason 
jslators must not only be accurate scholars; they must 
have a certain sensitiveness of mind, a feeling for 
Ns and their peculiar nuances. 

am very tond of taking a text and working it out of 
driginal, comparing the various translations of it and 
Jing upon what seems to me the most accurate and 
fying in our own vernacular. But it would bore you 
ars if I were to lead you step by step over the winding 
| I traveled in working out this one. You know how 
fome those people are who want to talk about their 
| children all the time; you are not as much beguiled 
i that subject as they are. So now we shall take a short 


here are certain words in this text which call for a little 
ial attention. If you had your Bibles open before you, 
would note that the apostle has just been urging his 
rers to present their bodies as a living sacrifice to God. 
'y were to do this not by conforming to the fashion of 
times, doing just what others do because it is in style, 
by being transformed by a complete change of mind. 
hen, he says, when your thinking has changed, you 
be able to discern what the will of God is. It is this 
d discern that I want to consider. 

f course, that is not the word that occurs in the Greek 
inal, but it is what some translators have used as its 
ivalent. This affords a good illustration of the dif- 
[ty I pointed out a moment ago. When a statement is 
le in the language with which the hearers are familiar, 
1then it means something just a little different to each 
vidual who hears it. Each one gives the word his own 
a content. Suppose I remark that it was a hot day. 
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The Will Of God? 


not be conformed to this world, but be transformed by the renewal of 
mind, that you may prove what 1s the will of God, what is good and 


Romans 12:2 (Standard) 


That may mean that the thermometer registered ninety 
degrees, my idea of a hot day. What it means to you will 
depend entirely upon your idea of how hot hot really is. 
It isn’t likely that we shall agree upon ninety or any other 
specific figure. 

Now to get back to discern, or the word in the original 
for which it stands. It has been variously rendered by dif- 
ferent scholars. Goodspeed says “you may find out” what 
God’s will is. That comes pretty close to the meaning of 
discern as we employ it. But of all the equivalents, and I 
have run them all down from the Greek original to the 
present, the one I like best is that employed by the em- 
inent New Testament scholar, Dr. Weymouth. Then, 
says Weymouth, meaning after your mind has been - 
changed, “you may learn by experience” what the will of 
God is. | 

That, I believe, is precisely what the apostle meant. 
Through your own experience you may learn (prove is the 
word in the Standard Revision) what the will of God is; 
that sustaining and directing force in the moral universe. 

Despite anything the dogmatists may say, it is here put 
up to the individual to discover what is the will of God. 
And this is consistent with the total philosophy of the 
Christian religion. The basic teachings of Jesus of this 
character. He never enumerated a set of rules for men to 
follow. What we call the Golden Rule isn’t a rule at all 
but the statement of a cosmic principle. It does not direct 
us in detail in any situation. It simply enjoins us to do 
unto others what we would have others do unto us. The 
individual must be the judge. 

In that immortal petition, the model of all right prayer, 
we ask that we shall be forgiven our trespasses. How, and 
to what extent? Precisely as we forgive others their tres- 
passes. We are enjoined to love our neighbors. How 
much? Just as much as we love ourselves. No more, no 
less. And who, besides the individual himself, knows how 
much that is? 

In the text Paul is perfectly consistent with this prin- 
ciple. You, he says, meaning all those individuals to whom 
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he is writing, yow may discern what God’s will is. He 
does not undertake to tell them, easy as it would have been 
in this case to be pontifical and dogmatic about it. He had 
a great fund of experience. He might have said, and with 
some show of authority, that it is God’s will that you shall 
do this, that or the other. 

“But Paul does not do that. No wise teacher ever does 
in dealing with mature minds. Paul does not tell his peo- 
ple what God’s will is with regard to war, or strikes, or 
human meanness in general. He does not say, speaking 
in the name of God, what a man should do when his wife 
nags him, or how a wife should act when her husband 
slaps her down. He does not prescribe what you shall do 
or say when the moron driving a truck sideswipes your 
new car. Not at all. He merely indicates the means, the 
technique, by which you shall discern all this for yourself. 
He does not tell you what God’s will is. You must find 
that out. The most he does is to indicate what it will be 
like in quality after you have discovered it. It will be 
good. It will be acceptable. It will be perfect. 

Now, to sum up thus far, we reach the following con- 
clusions. (1) There zs a will of God. That we may regard 
as axiomatic. (2) That will can be known. (3) It can be 
known to the individual through experience. It now re- 
mains for us to consider the conditions and the technique 
through which this knowledge can be gained. 

Paul is speaking here in a true and beautiful sense as 
the pastor of his people. He entreats them as one who has 
their welfare heavy upon his heart. His appeal is not emo- 
tional but primarily rational. He reasons with them, he 
speaks to their intelligence. He wants them to devote their 
bodies to a certain kind of living which he symbolizes by 
calling it a living sacrifice to God. 

People of that time would understand this symbolism 
better than we do. Whether their background was Jewish 
or pagan, they would be acquainted with the custom of 
offering burnt sacrifices upon altars, sacrifices of slain 
animals. The Roman Christians are exhorted to do not 
that, but to devote their bodies, their whole selves, to a 
certain kind of living day by day. 

Here is where Weymouth’s happy phrase makes its ap- 
peal. The word in the original Greek is literally “bodies.” 
That is what Paul said. But Weymouth paraphrases it, 
finds the equivalent of it in our language, in the words 
“all your faculties.” That is, whatever you do through the 
medium of the body, which is about everything we do, 
whether in the exercise of your muscles, your brain or your 
emotions, is to conform with this kind of rational living. 

Such is the goal, the ideal, which this pastor envisages 
for his peopie. He first tells them how not to achieve it. 
They must not be social conformists, doing just what “the 
best people” are doing, trying to keep up with Lizzie. Do 
not conform to the fashion of this world, says Paul. That 
term world is apt to be misleading. It is a faulty transla- 
tion. In fact, Paul did not use the term world at all. He 
wrote the word aion, a Greek term which means an age, 
an indefinite period of time. 

Here again Weymouth proves the better guide. His 
rendition is, “Do not conform to the present age.” That, 
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precisely, is what the apostle meant. Do not take 
cue from the kind of society in which you are living 
social life of corrupt, ungodly Rome; for, if you d 
warns, you cannot “present all your faculties” as a 1 
sacrifice to God. 

How, then, are they to be guided? This brings | 
the nub of our text. 

The way would be made known through their 
pletely changed minds. The persons to whom Paul is 
ing, a little group of Christians in the capital city o 
world, are different from the people around them. $ 
thing has happened to them. They have undergo 
mental transformation, their minds have been chai 
That change, according to the text, was thoroughgot 
complete about-face. They had been, but wait. Ce 
words have such a peculiar popular connotation that 
hesitates to us? them lest he be misunderstood. Cony 


- is one such word; yet nothing else can take its place a 


point. That little group of people in Rome had been 
verted. 

Now I know what some of you are thinking, be 
my experience has been similar to yours. You are thin 
of a fanatical type of revivalism which was in vog 
generation or two or three ago, and which has b 
means entirely disappeared in our own day. These 
vals were accompanied by fantastic emotional reac 
whipped up by sensational and fearsome preaching. ' 
were morbid mental states, in many instances act 
psychopathic. The persons experiencing them were 
through the process of “conversion.” They were “I 
saved.” And according to the then prevailing brar 
theclogy no one was saved who did not have thi 
perience. 

It is impossible to measure the harm that was do: 
a good honest word by these excesses. I will not say 
they made a caricature of conversion; but they cert 
gave people in general a warped and distorted id 
what it meant. 

Convert simply means to turn around, to face in an 
direction. With respect to one’s thinking, such m 
turning may or may not be accompanied with con| 
able spiritual agitation or turmoil. But the point is 
the converted person has changed his way of thinks 
_ That is what had happened to the little group in 
They were seeing from a different point of view. The 
found a different standard of values, a wholly altere 
look on life. They had been converted, they had 
gone a complete change of. mind. 

So now they were seeing everything from that dif 
point of view. From that different angle they were 
ing and appraising values in such a way that they 
able to discern, to find out, what thé will of God is. 


> Are Done For Unless We Forswear 
Traditional Christianity 
ditor: 


bided my time*until now to see if there is going to be 
npt at clarification of the attitude our church should take 
a reasonable religion which to us “emergents” seems ab- 
necessary in view of the scientific discoveries of the last 

It seems that those in the driver’s seat have dropped 
le matter like a hot potato. The pandora box was, how- 
iked open and “all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
nnot clamp it shut again. 


Iniversalist Church was once a militant institution. The 
donned a complete fighting rig and went bravely and 
It to meet the enemy opposing the forward progress to 
ground. They sought no quarter. They spurned any 
They ran up no white flag. They were at the heart and 
things. Ours was the big noise in Portland, Boston, 
1, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati and Chicago, with 
s of outposts in surrounding territory. What happened? 
e than half a century, I have been a voice crying in the 
ss. I have pointed out the weakness in our fortifications 
armor. I have called attention to the inadequacy of our 

I have urged the abandonment of indefensible posi- 
new impregnable ones. 


we had practically won our battle against hell-fire and 
e, endless punishment, vicarious atonement and so forth; 
e intelligence of Orthodoxy preached the Fatherhood of 
| the Brotherhood of man almost as fervently as we and 
ey outdid us in doing something about it; when our lay- 
ame aware of the fact and when our ministers, trained 
theological schools, came to our churches playing on a 
ring, they soon were preaching to empty pews: 


wo per cent of the boys and girls being graduated from 
2 Schools of the country are without any church afflia- 
ully half of the remaining forty-eight per cent have had 
s knocked out from under them and these are the cream 
ass. Are we Universalists as a body coming to the fifty- 
; the twenty-four per cent saying, “girls and boys, you 
g graduated from the public schools of our country, 
he best that the intelligence and resources of our coun- 
upply at the present time. Our schools are an evolution. 
ll be better tomorrow. They have tried to teach you 
w known, and to teach you methods of discovering new 
Some to our church schools and churches where you 
/a group who are going your way who will be able to 
, and to be helped by you in an intellectual and spiritual 
ion in which we together can push aside the curtains 
vhich lie undiscovered countries which we will enthusi- 
strive to occupy and make our own.” 

Daper contains some wonderful material, the influence of 
largely nullified by the use of material by the Reverend 
1 J. Baughan and Dr. Van Schaick, who are trying to 
to the past. If the “Citadel of The Soul” is the stuff 
lich you feed at “The Wayside Inn,” it were better to 
lown or get a new chef. We are all individuals having 
dlistic thoughts and emotions but we have much more 
10n. We are socialistic. We learn most by association 
ers. The cloister dwarfs the soul. Any concept arrived 
unnatural atmosphere is suspect and any effort to make 
lism hold the mastery over reason, stops the “Costega” 
aove to a better country. 

only the deepest sympathy for Dr. van Schaick. His 
The Universalist Church” is the same kind of article 
y years ago when we lost our punch, when we began 
Ize, to compromise with orthodoxy, to sacrifice to achieve 


1en we, like Baughan, stressed the things we agreed upon, 


rather than the things we need to straighten out, I can hardly read 
9 paragraph without encountering gross inconsistencies and any 
man whose left lobe does not know what his right lobe is think- 
ing is not a good adviser to us in these times when we need 
straight and consistent thinking. Dr. Skinner gave us a wonder- 
ful article. He spoke of “true religion,’ and closed exhorting us 
to build a religion worthy of us. Dr. van Schaick begins by 
cuilding kimself an anthropomorphic God. He assumes it to 
be generic. Four of our own continents are Christian and what 
“union” we have is due to a scientific basis of, and for, the soli- 
darity of the human race. Fifty-two per cent of our popularation is 
unchurched. Yet it has less than twelve per cent of our criminal 
population. That fact jars us “insurgent ones.” It doesn’t “faze” 
the venerable doctor. He never questions his diagnosis. His 
faith in bis nostrums is supreme. May I never get to the age 
when innovation and change mean deterioration. 


This, at my age, may be my valedictory. I confess I do not 
know the real alignments in our church. But this I know, we 
are on our way out unless we forswear traditional Christianity, 
unless we accept truth wherever we find it and realize that we 
cannot retreat to the recesses of the Catskills and emerge with a 
basket of “yarbs” out of which we compound a sure cure for 
the ills of the world. 


I have never known a time when our national church papers 
were not of and by and for the preachers. It is so today. It may 
have been and may be now, that there is not the ability among our 
laymen to make a contribution of merit. Be that.as it may. You 
haven’t in years past, nor now, been aware of what the pews are 
thinking, you have not gone to the proper source to find why 
the churches are closing their doors. Why fifty years ago, seventy 
per cent of the population of these United States was churched 
and today only fourty-eight per cent. Ask yourself why fifty 
years ago only thirty per cent were out of the church and now 
approximately fifty-two per cent are out of its fold. Some of our 
leaders deny the truth of the allegation. Some of the leaders pod 
the membership rolls. Others like van Schaick Baughan and Ross 
etc, admire the ineffectualness of present plans and remedies but 
assure us that the trouble is we have not applied the doses of the 
proper strength and potency. 


Thresh away, you'll have to rattle, 
On these kittle drums of your’n, 
‘Taint the knowing kind of cattle 
That is ketched with mouldy corn. 


I believe I have as high an appreciation of Paul as he deserves, 
but sophistries and vagaries, etc., responsible for about ninety 
per cent of the differing churches of today, don’t come in for 
such panegyrics as Rose indulges in. 


Last Sunday, a man told me he had intended to subscribe for 
Tue Leaver for a friend but when he read Rose’s article, he con- 
cluded he would not for he knew his friend would throw it in 
the waste basket when he read Rose’s article. 


New blood in high places is in order, new goals, new guide 
posts, a more realistic approach, less praying to the unknown God, 
less asking for impossible benefits from an impossible deity, less 
facing the past with our backs to the future, less crawfishing. We 
are now paying the price, reaping the inevitable consequences 
cf intellectual stupidity and what to me seems moral cowardice 


in not girding up our loins for a fresh attack on the old citadel 
of standpatism and ineptitude. 


In an old Roman temple stands a statue of Janus, the two-faced 
God. One face looks to the future, the other to the past. Tur 
CurisTIAN Leaner is a Janus with our’ young men looking ahead 
and van Schaick, Ross and Baughan facing the past. One bunch 
straining into the collar, the other yanking back into the breech. 
ing. We go nowhere. f 


Eldorado, Ohio 


ay 


Frank Blackford 
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From The Hillside 


By Gaius Glenn Atkins 

The Pilgrim Press 

Price, $2.00 

This is a book of 119 pages divided into 
five chapters. It is a study of the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

The author was professor of homiletics and 
sociology in the Auburn Theological Sem1- 
nary for many years. Since his retirement, he 
has served as interim pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Fall River and as 
author of important books including (with 
Frederick Fagley) 4 History of American 
Congregationalism. He is an able and re- 
spected man. 

Innumerable books have been written about 
the Sermon on the Mount generally to bol- 
ster some theology. Dr. Atkins has a the- 
ology, an intelligent and intelligible one, but 
he sees clearly that Jesus in this famous dis- 
course was thinking of the important ques- 
tion in the world—the attitude of people as 
individuals, and their ability or inability to 
make their attitudes count so as to serve the 
way of love, understanding, kindness, gentle- 
ness, hope. 

There is a chapter on “Backgrounds and 
Approaches” in which the author mentions 
with respect all the questions raised by the 
scholars but in which he makes clear that the 
question of his book is “Can his teachings be 
followed and obeyed in a social and world 
order like ours?” Dr. Atkins comes to grips 
with the doctrine of our day that the Beati- 
tudes are “servile”, “a coward’s escape”, “a 
dreamer’s Ivory Tower”. Thoughtful men 
know that there is not a beatitude that does 
not call for more heroism if one is to live 


it out than any amount of compliance with. 


what it opposes. Tt is “our constant refusal to 
meet their challange,” say Dr. Atkins, “which 
has made of them only a muted music.” 
The other chapters are “The Ascent of 
Goodness”, “The Mandate of Christian 
Love,” and “Seek Ye First”. They contain 
the insights of the scholar, the fresh mean- 
ings of the modern minded Christian, the 
bedrock convictions of the realist who knows 
what happens to the house built on sand 
but who has an invincible faith that man 
can learn to build upon the rock. J.v.S. 


Tomorrow Is Here 
Kenneth Scott Latourette and W. Richey 
Hogg. 

Friendship Press, $1.50 cloth, .90 cents 

paper. 

This little book (one hundred forty-five 
pages) is the report of the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council, Ontario, in 
July of last year, where representatives of 
forty nations met in a fellowship that gradu- 
ally won over even those of bitterly separat- 
ing experiences during the war years. 
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Our Library Desk 


Perhaps the most interesting chapter is the 
one entitled “The Eternal Gospel. Realized 
in Life,” in which is presented in minature 
the life story of several of those present — a 
Cuban, a woman physician from the Philip- 
pines, two Indians, one of high-caste Brah- 
man background, the other from a long line 
of holy men of Islam. 

But the book is much more than a report, 
or a series of biographies. It is a challeng- 
ing interpretation of Christianity in our day, 
and the problems. which we face. The chap- 
ter on “Next Steps” suggests techniques and 
objectives for progress of the Christian 
Church in “older” and “younger” areas alike, 
and insists that such progress must be fo- 
gether. The emphasis on evangelism may re- 
quire a bit of imagination on the part of 
readers from our liberal churches, but the 
word is obviously used in its broadest and 
best sense. 

The title itself gives an idea of the chal- 
lenge of the book, but the point is somewhat 
overworked, as though it were the first time 
that tomorrow had ever caught up with to- 
day. A rememberable phrase was the designa- 
tion of the Christian Church as “The Society 
of Those Who Care.” Clifton R. Stetson 


Letters To Young Churches 


A Translation of the New 
Epistles 

By J. B. Phillips 

The Macmillan Company 

Price $2.50 

Those who question the wisdom of adding 
to the many modern translations of the Bible 
will find in the introduction to Letters to 
Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips, an intro- 
duction written by C. S. Lewis, a convincing 
statement in justification of this new volume 
that is confined to the New ‘Testament 
Epistles. 

The translation is carefully made with a 
view to avoiding unnecessary and startling 
innovations in carrying out the main pur- 
pose; the clarifying of the content through 
present word usage. 

Each epistle is, in turn, introduced by a 
critical statement as to authorship’ and _per- 
sons addressed, and a comprehensive state- 
ment of the theme of the epistle. 

Before studying this new translation, one 
should read in the introduction the attack of 
Mr. Lewis upon what he calls an astonishing 
misconception of St. Paul as a corrupter of 
the original gospel. St. Paul, of course, is 
credited with being the author of most of 
the epistles. 

Mr. Lewis says, “The epistles are, for the 
most part, the earliest Christian documents 
we possess. The Gospels come later. They 
are not ‘the gospel,’ the statement of the 
Christian belief. They were written for those 
who had already been converted, who had 
already accepted ‘the gospel.’ ” 


Testament 


If one is to accept this point of 
will have to conclude that origin: 
tianity is essentially what the ultra 
proclaim it, a matter of “believing 
than a “way of life.” In his state 
the theme of The Letter to the Ron 
translator makes this statement: “T 
of the Gospel is that God Himself ni 
frightful deadlock by a Personal vis 
world. God, as Jesus Christ, becam 
sentative Man, and as such deliber 
cepted the eventual consequence 
namely, suffering and death. Any m 
fore who sincerely entrusts his life | 
can now be accepted by God by ° 
God’s Personal Act of Atonement. 
tion, ie. being safe from horrible | 
consequences of sin and safe in the 
of God’s holiness, now becomes a r 
‘believing’ and not ‘achieving.’ ” 

This new translation with its acc 
ing comment may serve as a wholesc 
lenge to those who are accustome 
terpret Christianity from the Gospe 
than from the Epistles. Edson 


The Bible Speaks To Yo 
By Francis Carr Stifler 
The Greystone Press 
new and enlarged edition 
New York, 1948 


Probably the best brief descriptios 
book is found in the author’s F 
“These pages are not for scholars. D 
as they are from radio broadcasts, 
designed for him who runs to reat 

The author attempts to tell, in ff 
ters, how the Bible speaks To Inc 
To World Builders, To Sorts and C 
of People, To the Nations, and 
Various Channels. Some of the cha 
quite interesting; especially those y 
late to specific projects of the Ameri 
Society, notably their work with 1 
with prisoners, and with the conti 
pansion of their translations into new 
The author, who is Public Relations 
of the American Bible Society, tells 
tion of his story well. 


The best single chapter is the ec 
Ten Ways to Use the Bible. “The | 
use the Bible as a measure for evalu 
past... The Bible is a light revea 
... The Bible is a mirror revealing 
... The Bible is a door to freedom 
Bible is a chart of progress ... Th 
a guiding compass . . . The Bible 
used as a key to beauty . . . The Bik 
that unites the world : .. The Bible 
er in a storm ... And finally, the 
voice that is never still... .? 


The remainder of the book, de 
how the Bible speaks, presupposes 
Biblical inspiration that is no lon 


able. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


it Is The Ethical 
tude Towards Russia? 


thoughtful liberal never opens his; 


. to swallow whole every attitude to- 
another person or race that is flung 
1 from the press or the group of people 
whom he happens to fraternize. In- 
he stops to weigh and analyze each 
mn by the light of Christian principles. 
opinion true,. partly true or utterly 
Is this other person (or race) in 
/a danger to society? . a much 
ned brother to be unquestioningly em- 
| and trusted .... or a normal human 
with faults and virtues like our own, 
whom, by the use of understanding, 
nd patience we may learn to live peace- 


sughtful Universalists have long been 
g, amid the indiscriminate praise, vitu- 
on and wishful thinking with which 
ibject invokes, to find the ethical and 
le attitude to take toward Soviet Rus- 


excellent analysis of this subject has 
ly been published by the Friendship 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10.... 
d Two Giants And One World, by A. 
im Loos. (Paper, 50 cents.) 
> booklet is neither a tirade against the 
system nor a sentimental paean of 
of everything communistic. It opens 
a brief study of Russia’s territory, popu- 
, government, industrial and scientific 
vements, in the chapter “Background 
“Some opinions commonly passed about 
rning Russia are shown to have no basis 
t: for example, that Russia is primarily 
rned about dominating the world, and 
he Russians are basically aggressive and 
tt love peace. 
the same time, the author deplores the 
id of the ruthless crushing of political 
ym and the denial of basic human rights 
e individual, with which the Soviet 
1 seeks to achieve its ends. He analyzes 
ources of conflict between Russia and 
ica, the two “giants” who face each 
across the world, with purposes that 
much in common, but with a deplor- 
lack of mutual understanding that 
1 make for co-operative progress. He 
he areas of present agreement and dis- 
ment, showing that all the blame does 
est with Soviet action, but that Amer- 
ungling in the field of diplomacy has 
responsible for some part of the deteri- 


n of relations between the two 
ries, 


> latter half of the book sets forth some 
cal ideas for building a better basis of 
Standing. “America,” says Mr. Loos, 


ast, 1948 


% economically. 
# the development by the United States of a 
~ long-range, stable foreign policy; encourage- 


‘should bear the greater responsibility here, 
for she is stronger physically, industrially and 
Among these suggestions are 


ment of trade; the adoption of a less boast- 
ful and self-righteous attitude in its dealings 
with Russia; an understanding that Russian 
distrust of the rest of the world is nothing 
recent, but extends back for centuries.” 

The final chapter reviews the very real 
progress made by the United Nations organ- 
ization towards harmony between the two 
giants. Do not scoff at the apparent weak- 
ness of. the UN, he urges, until you have 
actually seen its delegates at work. Above all, 
resolve to be governed not by fear, which 
might lead to rash action that would cause 
an unexpected stumbling into war; but rather 
by a dynamic faith in true democracy and 
in the basic soundness of humanity. 

Study groups will find a mine of informa- 
tion in the eleven short chapters that form 
the appendix, which offer a wealth of pro- 
gram suggestions under the headings; Ques- 
tions, Further Study, Program, Action. 

This timely little book might well form 
the text for Social Action study during the 
coming year. 


Successful Area Conference 


Of New York State Women 


Universalist Women of western New York 
State attended an Area Conference at the 
Pullman Memorial Church, Albion, N.Y., on 
April 16. Seventy-five women were present 
representing associations of Albion, Bristol, 
Buffalo, Clarendon, Middleport, Ridgeway 
and Rochester. 

The day’s program was scheduled as fol- 
lows: 

Registration: 10.30. 

Worship Service: 11.00. Leader, Mrs. Don- 
ald Beebe of Buftalo. 

Morning Discussion Period: 11.30-12.30, 
Leader, Mrs. Edwin Haas of Rochester. 
Topic, “Our A.U.W. Yardstick — How Do 
We Measure Up?” 

Luncheon: 12.30-2.00. 

Afternoon Session: 2.00-3.30. Speaker, Mrs. 
James Root of the United Nations Speakers 
Bureau of Rochester. Topic, “Russia and 
Contemporary Peace.” Discussion period fol- 
lowed the address. 

The purpose of this conference was two- 
fold. First, it was planned to summarize 
what the women had learned concerning Rus- 
sia in their local discussion groups held dur- 
ing Lent. Four of the groups attending had 
studied the pamphlet, “Russia—Menace or 
Promise?”—sent out by the state program 
chairman. Secondly, it was planned to afford 


an opportunity for the individual groups to 
come together to become better acquainted 
and exchange ideas. 

The State Board hoped that similar con- 
ferences would be held throughout New 
York. The response to this one was so grati- 
fying that other areas should be encouraged 
to get together another year. 


Why Study China? 


1. Because it is a vast section of the “one 
world” about which we speak so  glibly. 
Every fourth person in the world is Chinese. 

Therefore, until area 18 
brought up to the standard which we envi- 
sion for our new world, we cannot expect 
universal peace and well-being. 

2. Because America has given much aid 
to China in her intense political and eco- 
nomic struggles of the past few years, and we 
wish to keep in touch with developments 
there. 

3. Because an excellent ‘course of study on 
all phases of life in China has been outlined 
for us by the Missionary Education Movye- 
ment for use in 1948-49. 

4, Because China is the scene of our own 
rural service center among the women and 
children of Shwen Hwa Cheng. The Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women an- 
nual contribution to this efficient center, and 
we want to know what our dollars are ac- 
complishing. 


Women Of Mid-West 
Discuss The A. U. W. 


Among the two hundred happy Mid-West- 
erners of all ages who gathered at Bridgman, 
Michigan, for the week of July 11 to 18, 
was an enthusiastic delegation of A.U.W. 
members, all keen to receive the latest news 
of the Association and to carry home new 
ideas to their respective groups. 

A class on “Order and Perspective in the 
A.U.W.” was conducted each morning by Mrs. 
Rosalie West, in which an earnest effort was 
made to evaluate the women’s organization 
as a whole and each local body represented 
in particular, as to its place in the building 
of all-around churchmanship. Does it appeal 
to the younger women of the church? Is it 
spiritually inspiring? Does it develop leader- 
ship? Do its members keep informed on na- 
tional issues which concern world peace and 
human brotherhood? 

The Association’s various fields of service 
were outlined: China, North Carolina and 
the Camps for Diabetic Boys and Girls. The 
National President, Mrs. Holbrook Mulford 
gave a most interesting account of the dedica- 
tion of the new Elliott P. Joslin Camp on 
June 26. 


this enormous 


sends an 


Church Schools And Religious Education 


General Sund 


Litany 
By A Junior High Class 


(Swampscott, Mass.) 


(Italic type, an unison) 

O God, 
Universe: 

From the spirit of Moses, Gideon, and 

Joshua, leaders of the people of Israel 


Creative power in the 


Grant us like courage. 

From the heroes of medicine and sci- 
ence, Madam Curie, and Walter 
Reed 
Increase our knowledge. 

From examples set by statesmen of our 
own great nation, George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, Andrew 
Jackson 
Teach us the lessons of patriotism. 

By making clear the meaning of edu- 
cation and appreciating the power 
of well-ordered kinds 
Help us to increase our abilities. 

Through churches and organizations 
established to help others 
Help us to form friendships. 

By trying to understand other races, 
creeds, and religions 
Grant that we learn tolerance. 

Appreciating that freedom involves re- 
sponsibilities and a Christian spirit 
of good will and love 
Teach us respect for the rights and 
_ properties of others. 

In our daily living, accepting our share 
in home life and community plan- 
ning for social service 
Help us to practice Christian citizen- 

ship. 

By the development of our apprecia- 

~ tion in all about us, 

By the quickening of our desires to 
serve and progress 

May we merit our Christian herit- 


ore 
age. 


Church School Courses 
Of Study 


In church schools of six or seven classes, 
pupils must often be grouped with two or 
three grades to a class. This means that not 
all subjects may be taught each year. A cycle 
may be planned to include all of them over 
a period of three years. Careful records will 
prevent unnecessary repetition for any pupil. 
A Religious Education Committee composed 
of the minister, church school superintendent, 
a parent, a teacher and members at large, 
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may guide the planning. A printed prospec- 
tus stating courses and classes offered each 
year helps greatly. It is important to include, 
in addition to the class periods of study, 
planned experiences of worship, service, recre- 
ation and fellowship to round out the devel- 
opment of each pupil. Friendship Programs, 

Special Days, Church Family Days are a 

part of the plan for growing in the church. 
Suggestions for this year’s cycle with prices 

for early ordering are: 

NURSERY, age 3—My Book for Fall, Lloyd. 
Illustrated nursery stories in booklet form, 
15 cents. 

Religious Nurture in Nursery Class and 
Home, teacher’s guide, $1.00. 

KINDERGARTEN, ages 4 and 5—Martin 
and Judy, Vol. 1, Hills and Fahs, $1.75. 
‘Illustrated stories about children’s expert- 
ences with people and nature at home. 
Guide, Suggestions for Activities, Price and 
Spoerl, 50 cents and pupil’s leaflets, 75 cents, 
and basic book, Consider the Children — 
How They Grow, Manwell and Fahs, $2.00. 

PRIMARY, grades 1, 2, 3—Animal Babies, 
Pratt, $2.00. The first in the “Gift of Life” 
series, deepening a child’s respect for all 
living things. 

Guide, by Chapman, and pupil’s leaflets, 
1) GSMS, 

JUNIOR, grades 4, 5, 6—Moses, Flight, $2.00. 
Realistic stories of Moses, dramatically told. 
Guide, Fahs, 85 cents. In‘ormation for the 
teacher’s richer understanding, and sug- 
gestions for creative class work. 

SEN"OR HIGH, grades 10, 11, 12—Thezr 
Search for God, Fitch, $3.00. Ways of 
worship in the Orient, a pictorial approach. 
How We Got the New Testament, Goslin, 
50 cents and Revised Standard Version of 
New Testament. Survey of New Testa- 
ment, leading to appreciation and under- 
standing of the New Testament. 

ADULTS—Paul, Goodspeed, $2.75. Story of 
Paul’s life and writings, well presented for 
study and discussion. 


Three Portfolios For Teachers 


The Association for Childhood Education 
has prepared three portfolios. for teachers of 
nursery school, kindergarten, and primary 
age children. These materials come in the 
form of leaflets, a dozen or so to each age 
group, conveniently assembled in a cover 
with pocket, and may be secured for 50 cet ¢s 
a portfolio. (Write Association for Chil. L 
heod Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C.) 

Although these materials deal with day 
school teaching, they are equally helpful for 
church school teachers, covering a wide va- 
riety of subjects, such as “A Good Day,” 
“What to Expect of Children This Age,” 


ay School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Bas Street, Boston 8 


“Housing,” “Guiding the Young 
Play,” “Music, Poems and Stories,” 
Needs,” ‘“Dramatizations,” “Home - 
Relationships,” “Recording Growth.’ 
descriptions of conditions conducive tc 
ing show that the authors have stud 
needs of young children and planned 1 
their needs by a balanced and wholesor 
gram. A number of leaders particip 
preparing the leaflets, which are edi 
Elizabeth Neterer. 


A Study Course For Parer 

A seminar on Liberal Religious Ed 
was conducted under the direction 
Religious Education Committee in th 
versalist Church of the Redeemer, Mir 
lis, Minnesota, during May. Three T 
evenings were devoted to the course 
Mrs. B. A. McClellan of the Minr 
Unitarian Society as instructor. Paret 
church school staff members were es; 
invited and a fee of 75 cents per 
charged to cover the cost of instructi 
teaching supplies. Subjects for the — 
were: 

1. If you were a Church School chil 
would the Church School appear t 
Goals, methods, and curriculum, with 
reference to modern psychology, soi 
anthrepology and natural sciences wi 
cussed. 

2. Ethics: Ethical training in the ho: 
considered, with consideration of the 
drama, cartoons, stories and books. | 
behavior at each age level was descrik 
findings from recent tests and reports 
Macalester College study of radio pr 
were given. 

3. (Family Fun: Toys, recreation, ev: 
of group recreation, suggestions for 
summertime activities. 

Parents were given an opportunity 
ticipate in some of the techniques ir 
teaching, exhibits of church school te 
references, toys, books, records and 
lets were on display, and free discus 
encouraged. , 


Sidewalk Sermon 


All the precious document 
Of our American heritage! 
Are on the Freedom Trait 

Guarded by elaborate device: 

But freedom is only safe) 

[€ enshrined in human hea 


YOURS AND MINE! 
— Brainard F. Gikbons 


News Of Churches And Church People 


_ Vernon Church To Move 
New Location After A 
itury Of Service 


e First Universalist-Unitarian Society of 
at Vernon, N. Y. after almost one hun- 
years of service, on June 13 closed its 
3; in this city and prepared to move into 
nmunity of enlarged opportunities. 

we society was first organized in 1851, 
ear of the incorporation of the village of 
at Vernon, by George Hunt, James Long- 
;, Darius Lyon and Caleb Morgan. The 
service was held under the direction of 
homas J. Sawyer, who was prominent 
1 organizer of Tufts College, and was 
the first President of the Board of Trus- 
of St. Lawrence University. This first ser- 
was held in the living quarters over Mr. 
ts grocery store on the corner of Third 
que and Fourth Street. 


was on the south corner of this inter- 
yon that the first church was built be- 
n 1852 and 1856, and the First Univer- 
Society was incorporated there Feb- 
7 12, 1856. On the steps of this church, 
1 the Civil War broke out, the first call 
‘ms in Mount Vernon was made by the 
aker, Carl F. Reiger, and the minister, 
Rey. James Shepard, left to become a 
ylain of a New York Regiment. Of the 
y activities of the church in later years, 
ably one of these best remembered was 
ganization, under the direction of Bruce 
tilchrest, of the “Universalist Crusaders”, 
‘ge drum corps which provides recrea- 
for many boys of the community. 


ue present church building was con- 
ted in 1908 under the direction of the 
‘Clarence R. Skinner, later dean of the 
s School of Religion. In March, 1923, 
church became federated with the Uni- 
o Associaton. 


is impossible to mention all those frie 
made a contribution to the welfare of 
church and the community in past and 
it years. On the occasion of this closing 
ce, we are surrounded by a great body 
ritnesses, and we remember the many, 
vn and unknown, who have worshipped 

We leave this place, with thanksgiv- 
for the lives of those who have con- 
ted to our fellowship in the past, with 
tyer for those who worship with us here 
y, and with a faith in the life that 
thes before us. ee 


ller-Ridgway 


fs. Kale Faber Ridgway announces the 
‘jage of her daughter, Eleanor Diane, to 
’s Eugene Miller on Saturday, June 5, 
1¢ First Parish Universalist Church, Mal- 
Massachusetts, 


, 


rust, 1948 


ia 


‘and best wishes to the couple. 


Arthur M. Soule Retires After 


Thirty-four Years Of Ministry 


The Rey. Arthur M. Soule, for eleven years 
minister of the First Universalist Church, 
Marlboro, Massachusetts, has resigned his 
pastorate and is retiring from the active min- 
istry after thirty-four years of service. 

Mr. Soule began his ministry at Gray and 
New Gloucester, Maine, in December 1914. 
lele lleqe janis 1918 to 
Y.M.C.A. at Camp Devens, Massachusetts. In 


post in serve the 


June of 1919, he accepted a call to serve the 
parishes of Kreyfeld and New Portland, 
Maine, where he remained until being called 
to Harrisville, Rhode Island, in 1922, Dur- 
ing his pastorate of thirteen years in Harris- 
ville, the church was remodeled and the 
membership of the parish increased over one 
hundred persons. 


Mr. Soule has also served the parishes at 
Taunton, Massachusetts, and the Canton 
Point, Livermore*Falls, Maine, circuit. Before 
entering the parish ministry, he was for ten 
years city editor of a Portland, Maine, paper. 

On Sunday evening, June 20, both the 
Marlboro church and the larger community 
joined to honor Mr. and Mrs. Soule at a 
farewell reception. | 


In the receiving line with the couple were 
George M. Moore, chairman of the Parish 
Committee, and Mrs. Moore. For two hours, 
friends filed in and offered their greetings 
Sincere ap- 
preciation was expressed by many for ser- 
vices rendered by Mr. Soule to his parish, 
to the various veterans organizations and to 
the City of Marlboro as well as its citizens. 

His Honor, Mayor Carlton W. Allen and 


Mrs. Allen were present as well as all of the. 


Protestant clergymen in the city and all made 
brief remarks expressing their esteem for 
the couple and deep regret at their departure 
from the city. 

The Rev. Edward A. Bullock, president of 
the Marlboro Ministers’ Association, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Soule in that office, and Rev. 
John Cummings of First Church both pre- 
sented Mr. Soule with gifts from the Minis- 
ters’ Association. The Rev. Robert D. Mat- 
thews, who has just taken over the duties as 
pastor of the Methodist Church, brought a 
personal gift, and gifts were also presented 
by the Universalist Parish and Ladies Social 
Circle. Commander Amos R. Morin of Sgt. 
John P. Colleary Post, VFW, and Walter L. 
Huntington, past commander, brought greet- 
ings of the veterans. The Rev. Mr. Soule 
responded with deep feeling in appreciation 
for the substantial expressions of affection 
and esteem. 


Concord, New Hampshire, 
Values Its Church School 
Staff And Members 


The outer and inner vestibules of the White 
Memorial Church, Concord, N.H., have re- 
cently been painted, and this has given a 
bright, clean, and attractive entrance to the 
building. The yalue greatly outweighs the 
cost of two hundred and eighty-five dollars. 

On June 3, the Prudential Committee gave 
a supper in honor of our Church School Staff, 
to which all the parents were invited. After 
supper, which was served by the Guild in 
fine style, a discussion of teaching aims and 
materials stimulated all those present. An- 
other such supper is being planned for Fall. 

Mr. Giles and Mr. Gridley recently took 
their Church School classes on a junket to 
Boston-town. The girls, who have been study- 
ing “Moses” this year, inspected the Egyptian 
Rooms at the Museum of Fine Arts, while 
the boys visited the Atomic Energy Exhibit 
at Mechanics Hall, and then made a quick 
trip through the Maparium at the Christian 
Science Publishing House. The demand led 
to the promise of another trip to Boston in 
the Fall, when the Agassiz Museum at Har- 
vard (which houses the famous glass flowers) 
and the Maparium will be on the agenda. 

The Summer Community Services this year 
will offer two services, one at 8:30 and one 
at 1]. The early services will be brief, and 
will feature the different Protestant ap- 
proaches to worship, while the general ser- 
vice at 11 o'clock will follow the traditional 
style. Surely one of these services can fit 
into your Sunday schedule of the summer, 
whatever your plans for the day. 


Auburn Women Have 


Successful Year 
The Association of Universalist Women of 


‘the Elm Street Universalist Church, Auburn, 


Maine has closed a successful year, spiritual- 
ly, socially and financially. A profitable sale 
was held in November, 1947. The Clara Bar- 
ton Ingathering Service was observed in De- 
cember with an impressive service conducted 
by Mrs. A. B. Durgin, Portland. Mrs. Marion 
D. Bradshaw, Bangor, was the speaker at 
the Dedication Evening Service on Ash 
Wednesday. 

The ten monthly programs have been var- 
ied, with an average attendance of forty. Dur- 
ing each month, five smaller groups have 
met for sociability, work, and study. The 
Mothers Group, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Ruth Swift, and the Study Group, with Mrs 
Grace Hatch as chairman, have been the two 
most attended groups. 

We have turned in to the Parish $925.00 
for general expenses and $250.00 has been 
added to our Kitchen Fund. We have paid 
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$15.00 for our State Quota this year, five 
dollars more than we paid last year. All’ of 
the Relief Projects have been recognized and 
several boxes have been sent overseas. In ad- 
dition much was done for the State fire vic- 
tims. 

The final meeting for the season was held 
on June 8th. At this time the new ofhcers 
for the coming year were installed in a 
candle-lighting service, by Mrs. Florence N, 
Vickerson, Portland, State of Maine Treasurer 
for the Association of Universalist Women. 
The new officers are: Mrs. Marion Bunney, 
President; Mrs. Bernice Blood, Ist Vice Pres- 
ident; Mrs. Helen Perkins, 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent; Rachel Beals, Secretary; and Birdella 
Richardson, Treasurer. 

The first meeting for the coming season 
will be held on September 14, 1948. 


Specialists Go To 
Mission Fields 


One hundred and fourteen 
who are scheduled to leave for twenty-nine 
foreign countries this year, last week com- 
pleted a week’s orientation conference at the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, it was an- 
nounced by the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, and interdenominational 
Protestant body, composed of one hundred 
and eight foreign mission boards. 


missionaries, 


The group representing fifteen Protestant 
denominations is composed of fifty-one teach- 
ers and educators, twenty-four evangelists, 
ten nurses, four student workers, three busi- 
ness executives, three rural counselors, three 
radio technicians, and one dentist, public 
health specialist, social worker, and laboratory 
technician. 


The missionaries will be sent to Africa, 
Burma, China, Poland, India, Japan, Korea, 
Latin America, the Near East, and the Phil- 
ippines. 

Glora M. Wysner, secretary of the Per- 
sonnel Committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference, said that inclusion of three radio-« 
technicians in the mission group represented 
the first time mission personnel has been 
abroad exclusively for this type of work. 

The three radio specialists are Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathaniel Bercovitz of Los Angeles, who will 
do mission broadcasting in Korea, and Dor- 
othy Jane Rensch, of Upper Darby, Penn- 
sylvania, who will be stationed in Siam. They 
are being sent under auspices of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. 


The group also includes a Negro mission- 
ary who will teach in the English Depart- 
ment at Nanking University, Nanking, 
China. He is Dr. Darius Leander Swann af 
Amelia, Virginia. 

Also included in the group is Eunice Noda 
of New York, an American-born Japanese, 
who will serve as a missionary teacher in 
Japan under the Reformed Board of Foreign 
Missions. 
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National Convocation On The 
Church In Town And Country 


The fifth annual National Convocation on 
the Church in Town and Country will be 
held in San Jose, California, November 9-11. 

More than one thousand rural clergymen, 
religious educators, rural community leaders 
and government officials from the United 
States and Canada are expected to attend the 
gathering. 

The Convocation is sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Town and Country of the Home 
Missions Council of North America, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, and the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education; Dr. 
Landis is secretary of the Committee. 

The conference is held each year to afford 
opportunity for exchange of ideas on new 
techniques for’ the rural church and for dis- 
cussion of current issues-affecting agriculture. 
During the Convocation twenty commissions 
are assigned to discuss such topics as migrant 
farm labor, agricultural colleges, women in 
rural life, and urban-rural relations. 

One of the highlights of this year’s pro- 
gram will be a forum on “The One Hundred 
and Sixty Acre Water Limitation of the Fed- 
eral Reclamation Law.” A bill to repeal this 
law has been before Congress since 1944. 

Prominent speakers at the Convocation will 
include Dr. Paul Landis, Dean of Washing- 
ton State College, Pullman, Wash.; Dr. Mark 
A. Dawber, Executive Secretary of the Home 
Missions Council of North America, New 
York; Dr. Elliott L. (Fisher, Director of Town 
and Country Work, The Methodist Church, 
N.Y.; The Rev. John B. Ketcham, Director 
of Field Administration, International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, Chicago, Ill.; and 
Dr. Paul S. Taylor, Prof. of Economics, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. 


Mrs. Sibley Head Of 

United Church Women 
Serves As Adviser To United 
States In Germany 


Mrs. Harper Sibley, noted church lay- 
woman and president of the United Council 
of Church Women, has been appointed by 
the War Department to serve for ninety days 
as an adviser to the United States Military 
Government in Germany. 

Along with other prominent educators and 
social workers, she is scheduled to leave 
Washington D.C. on July 14 for Germany, 
where she will serve as member of a team * 
to aid in restoration of cultural, religious, and & 
social institutions. 


While in Germany, Mrs. Sibley will con- 
sult with church groups, prominent church- 
women, and government officials with a viewl 
to developing discussion groups and religious} 
and social activities in churches. i 

One of Mrs. Sibley’s main assignments will 
be to help set up machinery through which 
German women can learn more about activi. 


pisetts. 


=Foss-Cole 


ties of American churchwomen, and 
ican institutions. 

While in Europe, Mrs. Sibley will 
the first Assembly of the World Cot 
Churches in Amsterdam, Holland, 
gust, as an official observer for the 
Council of Church Women. 

In discussing her assignment by tl 
Department, Mrs. Sibley said: “TI 
growing recognition on the part of 
ment officials that the major task of 
struction in Germany must be bo: 
women.” 


Estabrook--Willis 


Rey. Sidney J. Willis, minister eme 
the First Universalist church of Man 
N.H. where he served for ten years, o: 
at the double ring wedding of his da 
Olivia E. Willis and Robert Rice Es 
at the church, Saturday afternoon, fi 

The bride wore a gown of marquise 
lace, fashioned with fitted bodice, Pe: 
collar, full skirt and long train. Her 
tip length veil fell from a halo of | 
blossoms. She carried a bouquet of | 
the valley and freezias. 

Elsie Boltz of Braintree, Mass. we: 
light green dotted swiss gown with) 
ing head dress and carrying a miniaty 
quet matching that of the bride’s wi 
of honor. Bridesmaids were Reta I 
Needham; Hazel Sprague, Bostor 
Vickery, Boston; and Wendolyn Esta\ 
Saugus, niece of the bridegroom, all} 
yellow dotted swiss gowns and carr} 
fashioned bouquets. | 

John C. Estabrook, brother of th 
groom, was best man. ! 


Ushers were# 
K. Eaton, Abbington, Massachusetti 
of the bride; Rolland B. Estabroall I 
Massachusetts, brother of the groovjl 
R. Estabrook, Saugus, Massachusetts 
of the groom and Richard S. Marti 
Massachusetts. 

A reception attended by one hun 
fifty guests was held in the church +f 
mediately following the ceremony 

The bride is a graduate of the) 
Massachusetts High School, Dean i 
attended the Massachusetts State C 4 
the School of Practical Arts, Bos#} 
years. She is employed as a fas 
,at Jordan Marsh. 

The groom, an advertising ex/|fiv 
(Boston, was graduated from 
School, Stowe, Massachusetts and 
versity. He served in World Wan} 
;Army Air Force in the Pacific tlre 
Mr. and Mrs. Estabrook are to i} 
home at 22 Whitney St., Saugus, | 


Mr. and Mrs, Paul M. Foss of MV 
Provincetown announce the enge 
itheir daughter, Elizabeth D. Foss, | 
David Harris Cole, son of Mr. an 
ton N. Cole of Lynn. | 


THE CHRISTIAN | . 


nley Spear Retiring From 
tive Ministry, After 

ty Years Service 

large reception in honor of the Rev. 
ley Gates Spear’s fiftieth anniversary in 
ministry was held Sunday evening June 
n Ballou hall by members of the First 
rersalist Church of Beverly, Massachu- 
. which he has served as pastor for the 
eighteen years. Mr. Spear is planning 
stire from active service in the ministry 
eptember. 

any friends from the Roxbury church of 
sh he was once pastor, as well as the 
ly ministers and their wives were in 
1dance to pay homage to the popular min- 


ighlighting the evening was the presenta- 
of a scroll to Mr. Spear entitled, “Pastor 
ritus,” by T. Edward Scott, chairman of 
Parish Committee in behalf of members 
ye church. 

veral selections were rendered by the 
ng People’s choir accompanied by Ster- 
“Morgan. 

ts. Jennie Wales, vice president of the 
ies’ Aid, spoke and told members of the 
iy kind deeds done by Mr. Spear, of his 
lly council and his work among the sick 
dle, those of his own parish and other 
shes as well. 

ts. William Matthews spoke in behalf of 
' Association of Universalist Women, giv- 
her greeting in verse and bringing in 
th humor. Bertram Leadbetter of Troop 
‘oy Scouts, told of the help given by Mr. 
w to the scouts and their leaders over the 
& 
'r, William W. Rose, pastor of the First 
versalist Church of Lynn, spoke on “A 
td Spoken Here or There — for Fifty 
ts, dealing with Mr. Spear’s ministry 
the years and especially of his years in 
erly, 

lope Hilton of Attleboro, a member o£ 
local church, read a poem on a minister’s 
sth anniversary. 

{r. Scott spoke of the deep devotion and 
: which Mr. Spear will leave behind him 
his parish and then presented the min- 
* with a wallet, containing a generou; 
of money and fittingly wrapped in gold 
er for the occasion, from the members 
the Parish, the Ladies’ Aid, Novelty 
aps, the Roxbury parish and choir mem- 
fr. Spear was then called upon to speak. 
thanked the members, and described his 
‘years in the ministry, telling of his first 
ilar parish in Malden, and of his parishes 
Dexter, Maine, Roxbury, and _ this city. 
also told something of his experiences 
ing the first World War when he served 
Y.M.C.A. Secretary in France and Ger- 
ly. 

1 the receiving line with Mr. Spear were 
and Mrs. Scott and Mr. and Mrs, Wilkin- 
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Visitation Day At 
voolittle Home 


The Doolittle Universalist Home at Fox- 
boro, Massachusetts, held its annual Donation 
and Visitation Day on Tuesday June 8. The 
Unity Class of the Universalist Church served 
luncheon in the Church Vestry at 12:30. The 
program began at 1:30 with an instrumental 
musical, presented by Mrs. Walter Michell, 
Mrs. Wm. Garner and Mrs. Carl E. Abra- 
hamson. The Rev. John Wood, pastor of the 
Murray Church in Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
offered prayer. Lester Nerney, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, welcomed the guests. 
The Rey. Albert Perry, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Harrisville, Rhode Island, 
delivered an address on, “Living Univer- 
sally.” 


In the absence of the treasurer, Ralph Perry 
of Attleboro, Walter Michell, trustee of Frank- 
lin, rendered the financial report, which 
quoted the permanent fund as being near the 
three hundred and sixty thousand dollar 
mark. The operating cost in 1947 was nine- 
teen thousand dollars with receipts of eleven 
thousand dollars, thus taking the balance 
from the permanent fund. The cost per per- 
son for operating the Home in 1936 was 
$1.19. In 1947, °$2.97. Luther Morris, pastor 
of the Universalist church in Foxboro, pro- 
nounced the Benediction. Katherine Bourne, 
clerk, registered memberships. It was gratify- 
ing to entertain the largest number of guests 
in many years, with special emphasis on the 
group of young ministers. 

The generous and practical donations, 
mostly sheets, pillow cases and dish towels, 
were gratefully received by one of the resi- 
dents of the Home. The Sewing Guild had a 
fine display of aprons and fancy work, which 
netted one hundred and forty-nine dollars. 
This money is used to buy many needed 
things for the Home. The special project at 
this time is to secure three new toasters for 
the dining-room, so that each table may have 
its own. During the afternoon, punch was 
served by two of the trustees, Mrs. John 
Tweedy and Mrs. William Dana. 


Adin Ballou* On War 


Let the selfish, haughty, cruel war-principle 
be denounced and renounced utterly. Let the 
whole system of wrath and vengeance be left 
to rot among the barbarisms of the past. Let 
a class of uncompromising men and women 
arise who proclaim the duty of universal dis- 
armament, who will give no countenance, not 
the least, to any man, or class of men, or 
nation in resorting to deadly weapons under 
any pretext whatsoever. Let them leave no 
door open for this brutal abomination to 
come into the temple of humanity, by grant- 
ing its necessity in extreme cases. Let them 
give no quarter anywhere this side of the 
bottomless pit. Let them never betray or 
deny Christian non-resistance, when the Old 
Serpent, transformed into an angel of light, 


cries out “Self-defense, family protection, pa- 
triotism, liberty, human rights, the poor 
slave, fight for these.” 

It is thus that the very elect are deceived, 
and fall away. It is thus that mankind has 
been cheated and recheated for long ages by 
that Lying Spirit which has been a “murder 
from the beginning.” Sin is never so danger- 
ous, so tempting, as when it takes on the 
guise of righteousness and claims to be nec- 
essary to some good end—to be indispensable 
to some Then short 
sighted souls overlook the evil means and 
sanctify them for the sake of the end. Deceit, 
wrath, violence, war, are then deemed right, 
or at least excusable, because they are for 
self-defense, justice, liberty or some great hu- 
manitarian cause! Away with all such delu- 
sions, 


noble achievement. 


(*1815-1890) Next to Hosea Ballou, the 
leading figure in Universalism (1823-1831). 


Summer Union Services 


During August and the first Sunday in 
September the Universalist Church of the 
Restoration, the Universalist Church of the 
Messiah, the Unitarian Society of German- 
town and the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia will hold union services in the 
Germantown Unitarian Church, 6511 Lincoln 
Drive, Germantown. The preachers will be: 
August 1—Rev. Harvey Swanson, Minister, 

Church of our Father, Lancaster, Pa. 
August 8—Rey. Jacob Trapp, S.T.D., Min- 

ister, Community Church, Summit, NJ. 
August 15—Rey. Raymond Baughan, of East 

Orange, N.J. 

August 22—Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt, Minister, 

First Universalist Church, Rochester, N.Y. 
August 29—Reyv. Gilbert A. Phillips, of 

Washington, D.C. 

September 5—Dr. Robert Cummings, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of The Universalist 

Church of America. 


Beal Going To Hornell, N.Y. 
The Rev. Edmund Beal has resigned his 
pastorate at the Park Street Universalist- 
Unitarian Church, Peabody, Massachusetts, 
to accept a call to become minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Hornell, New 


York. Mr. Beal will begin his new duties 
October 1. 


Personal 


After July 14th the Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
Barber will live at 76A Phillips St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Barber will teach Ap- 
plied Christianity at the Tufts School of Re- 
ligion and will complete work on his Ph.D. 
degree in Social Ethics at Boston University. 


_ Mrs. Barber will continue her writing and 


lecturing. Her second novel, Return To 
Morning, will be published this winter by 
Macmillan Company. 
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Historic Gloucester 
Universalist Church Restored, 
To Be Dedicated August 

29 -September 5 


The historic Independent Christian Church 
of Gloucester, Massachusetts, the first organ 
ized Universalist Church in America, will 
celebrate its one hundredth and sixty-ninth 
year of continuous service the week of Au 
gust 29 to September 5 by rededicating it, 
renovated and remodeled meeting house. 

The present Meeting House of the society 
which was built in 1806 is a fine speciman 1 
New England colonial architecture and has 
been thoroughly reconditioned and restored. 
A year and a half ago, it was. discovered that 
the timbers undergirding the structure had 


been eaten away by dry rot and the entire 
building was unsafe. The society has since 
met in the Unitarian and Methodist church- 
es. Meanwhile a campaign to raise fifty 
thousand dollars has been carried to a suc 
cessful conclusion and the work. of restora 
tion has been completed in spite of many dif- 
ficulties in securing materials and skilled 
labor. 

In addition to rebuilding the foundation 
structure and repairing and repainting the 
exterior, additional rooms have been added 
and the interior of the church completely re- 
decorated. New church school classrooms, a 
chapel, a choir room, offices and a new heat- 
ing plant have now made this old church an 
eficient plant for the service of its com- 
munity. 

The Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
Cheever L. Hersey, has announced the tenta- 
tive plan for the rededication services Au 
gust 29 to September 5. Sunday, August 29, 
will be the Fam#ly Reunion Service followed 
by an informal reception. Wednesday eve- 
ning, September 1, will feature a banquet 
and a historical pageant to be presented 
under the leadership of Signa Burnham. Sat 
urday, September 4, will be Youth Night. 
Sunday afternoon at four o’clock the climax 
of the celebration will be the formal Dedica- 
tion Service and Reception. 


It is expected that Harold S. Latham, Pres- 
ident of The Universalist Church of America 
and Dr. Robert Cummins, General Super- 
intendent, will be present. Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott, Superintendent of Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Churches and former minister of the 
Gloucester Church will speak. The Rev. Ly- 
man Achenbach, another former minister of 
the church will have a part in the service. 
Dr. Scott and Mr. Achenbach are the two 
living former ministers of the Gloucester 


Church. 


] 
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BACK IN STEP 


By Harold Russell 


War hero; star of the motion 
picture, “The Eest Years of Our 
Lives.” 


In Hollywood recently, I was 
watching a movie being filmed. It 
was one of those super-duper 
dance spectacles with about a 
hundred girls going through their. 
paces together. Many retakes 
were necessary before the di- 
rector achieved the precision he 
desired. Well, each time they 
went through their routine, I 
found that my eyes were riveted 
on the girl who was out of step. 

It’s funny and even unfair, but 
thatiswethe | way | itesis= | Pbeople 
usually manage to focus on 
the few mistakes that spoil an 
otherwise perfect picture. It’s; 
that way with our civil liberties 
too. : 
According to a recent survey, 
conducted by a committee of 
prominent Americans appointed 
by the President, we have a 
pretty solid record in the field 
of civil rights. In fact, the Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights discovered, 
after investigating conditions for 
nearly a year, that the United 
States leads all other nations in 
protecting basic freedoms. 


But even so, there are still a 
number of abuses that are all out 
of line with our record. For in- 
stance, there’s the pol] tax in 
seven states which prevents 
many citizens from exercising 
their right to vote. And the Com- 
mittee found qualified students 
being rejected by some univer- 
sities, simply because of their 
skin color or religion. It found 
some people unable to rent de- 
cent homes or find suitable jobs, 
only because of their race or 
creed. 

Now, as anyone can see, this 
is no time to let other countries 
get the wrong slant on us. Not 
when a strong-arm political sys- 
tem, alien to our own free way 
of life, is trying to make millions 
of war-torn people yield to its 


Personals 


Dora J. Brown, clerk of The Universalist 
Publishing House left July 24 to attend the 
Religious Education Institute at Ferry Beach. 


Harold Russell 


domination. Not when these n 
lions are depending on us 
inspiration and guidance, throu 
our leadership in the Uni 
Nations and the example we 
here at home. 

We might find it a bit hard 
convince these desperate milli 
that democracy tops any ot) 
system if we still deprive any 
our own citizens of their right 
protections and privileges. | 

We might find it a bit toy 
to argue convincingly for an | 
ternational bill of rights in | 
United Nations, unless it’s cj 
that we’re banning racial 
religious discrimination on | 
own shores. | 

So, as I see it, we’d better /' 
busy right now. Let’s get ri 
discrimination —in employrm 
in housing, in education an 
all other areas where prej 
interferes with civil rights. | 
bring all our. actions in step | 
the spirit and the letter of] 
own Constitution and the Chaf 
of the United Nations. | 


| 
j 
] 


Alice M. Lowe of The Unt 
lishing House -has 
Mid-West Institute and reports} 
stitute from every point of vi 


just retur}} 


THE CHRISTIA? 


yituaries 


s. Wilbur L. Davis 
's, May E.. Baker Davis, widow of Wil- 
L. Davis, died on the morning of July 7 
a long illness, in the Health Home, 
ndaigua, New York. 
tm in Canandaigua seventy-eight years 
‘Mrs. Davis spent most of her life in that 
She was a devoted Universalist, and 
frequently been a delegate to the state 
entions from the local women’s organi- 
n. 
r two surviving daughters are Mrs. Gor- 
'M. Ridenour of Horseheads, with 
m she lived after her husband’s death in 
and Nellie M. Davis, who was called 
2 from Winter Park, Florida. 
e Rev. Nelson L. Lobdell, Victor, re- 
Universalist minister, assisted by the 
r of the local Congregational Church, 
ted at the funeral. 


ard J. Hellstrom 


ward J. Hellstrom passed away sudden- 
June 20 at George Washington Unt 
ty Hospital, Washington, D.C. He was 
is eighty-third year. He was born in 
enberg, Sweden and came to this coun 
when twenty years old. For many years 
was superintendent of a large electrical 
t in New Jersey. He retired sixteen years 
Although born into the Swedish Luther- 
Church he became greatly interested in 
f the activities of the Universalist Church. 
vas a man of keen mind, wide experience 
great capacity for friendship. He was 
father of six daughters and a son. He is 
ived by his widow, Hilma A., and four 
shters, Mrs. Lillian Tews, Mrs. Esther 
s, Mrs. Corinne H. Brooks and Dorothy 
strom and one grandson. 

vices were held on Tuesday, June 22 
‘interment was in Rock Creek Cemetery. 


ibella Sterling Macduff 

he Rey. Isabella Sterling Macduff died on 
day, June 13, at the Frances J. Tolles 
ne in Claremont, N. H., where she had 
1 for the past five and one-half years. 
; Macduff was born in Claremont, April 
861. She was a graduate from Tufts Di- 
ty School in 1897. After her ordination, 
held pastorates in West Paris, Maine, 
lgeton, Maine, and Canton, Massachusetts, 
ire going to Leominister, Massachusetts, 
te.she served twelve years before retir- 
in June, 1930. She served thirty-three 
sin the ministry. 

he funeral service was held in the Uni- 
alist church in Claremont, N. H. and was 
ducted by the Rev. Joseph Sullivan, pastor 
he church, and the Rev. Ernest Brown of 
tham, Massachusetts, a former pastor. 

iss Macduff had no near relatives, but 
had many friends to whom she had en- 
ed herself during the years of her min- 
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istry and they were very good to her in her 
last years when she had become blind. She 
was able to manipulate her radio and thus 
kept in touch with current events. It was a 
great joy to her when some friend came in 
to read to her from her Curistraw Leaver. 

Her friends always found her cheerful in 
spite of her great affliction so that she was 
still an inspiration to them as she had been 
through the years. 


Mrs. Belle Weed Minor 

Mrs. Belle Weed Minor, widow of the late 
Robert Clark Minor of Chicago, died on 
Saturday, June 5, 1948, after a five year’s 
illness at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Leone V. Gould of 12 Tennyson Road, Wel- 
lesley Hills, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Minor first became associated with the 
Universalist General Convention in 1915 
when the headquarters were in Watertown, 
N. Y. and the Rev. W. H. Skeels was Gen- 
eral Secretary. She moved with the office 
when Utica, N. Y. became the headquarters 
and finally to Boston in 1919. 

After working twelve years for the Gen 
eral Convention, she resigned to become the 
Executive Secretary of the Business and Pro 
fessional Women’s Republican Club of Massa- 
chusetts. She retired from that position in 
1942. 

The funeral service was conducted Mon- 
day afternoon, June 7, at the Newton Ceme- 
tery Chapel by Dr. George E. Huntley of 
Cambridge, a close friend of Mrs. Minor for 
many years. 

Surviving her are her daughter, Mrs. Leon 
V. Gould; three grand-children, William, 
Donald and Anne Gould; her sister, Mrs. A. 
B. De Crow of Honolulu, T. H. and two 
nieces and a nephew. 


Janet Wolfe 


Miss Janet Wolfe, a loyal member of the 
Universalist Church of the Redeemer in Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, died on November 19, 1947 
after an illness of three years. 

Miss Wolfe was an active worker in the 
church and her loss will be felt not only in 
the local church, but in the wider fellowship. 

She is survived by her sister, Helen, also 
very well-known in the denomination. 


Wanted 
Religious Education 


Director 


The First Universalist Church of 


Wausau, Wisconsin, is seeking a. direc 
tor of religious education capable alse 


of some secretarial work. Salary com- 
mensurate with abilities. 
For particulars, write to: 
BRAINARD F. GIBBONS, Pastor 
504 Grant Street 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 
A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war to the 
preparation of young men and 
women for positions of leadership 
and responsibility in government, 
business, and the professions, with 
especial consideration for veterans. 


EucENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


Personals 


The Rey. Horton Colbert assumed his posi- 
tion as director of the Department of Educa- 
tion on July 1. Mr. Colbert will make his 
home at 13 Muzzy Street, Lexington, Mass., 
about the middle of August. 

Mr. Colbert has been in attendance at the 
Ministers’ Work Camp and a number of in- 
stitutes which have been in session this past 
month. 


* # * * 


The last two weeks in July, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent, has been 
visiting his brother, Taylor, at Gore Bay, 
Manitoulin Island, Ontario. 


* * * * 


Anne Hull, secretary in the office of The 
Association of Universalist Women, is spend- 
ing her vacation at Vineyard Haven, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Massachusetts, 


Conference On “The Faith Of Universalism” 


October 5-7, 1848 at Pocono Pines, Pa. 


Moderator: Dr. Roger F. Etz 

Chaplain: Rev. Raymond J. Baughan 

Registrar: Miss Esther A. Richardson 

Registration: 10-12 A.M., Tuesday, Oct. 5 

Tentative Program (subject to revision) 

Before each of the four major sessions, ten 
minutes will be given to the Chaplain. 


First Session, 2 P.M., Tuesday, October 5. 
(Each of the following half-hour papers will 
be followed by plenty of time for questions 
and discussion.) 


Toward a Definition of Universalism 


(A) Universalism Historically Consid- 


ered 
Dr. Seth R. Brooks 


(B) Universalism as Understood by One 


from a Different Communion, Rev. 
Matthias Heilig 
(C) Universalism in Terms of Com- 


munity, Rev. Horton Colbert 


Evening Session, 8 P.M. To be used for a 
special meeting of interest. 

A speaker, or speakers, from outside the 
fellowship. To be planned and directed by 


the Rev. Albert F. Ziegler. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTR‘ 


Second Session, 9:30 A.M. to 12 M., 
Wednesday, October 6 (The following speak- 
ers are allotted twenty minutes each to pre- 
sent their papers. Time for discussion and 
questions will follow each pair.) 


(A) Freedom from What? 
Dr. Angus MacLean (cannot be pres- 
ent but will send paper). 
Rey. Albert F. Ziegler 


(B) Freedom from What? 
Rey. Philip R. Giles 
Dr. Robert Cummins 


Theological School o 


ST, LAWRENCE UNIVERS 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowst 


Write for information 


Third Session, 2 to 5 P.M. (Speakers are 
given a half-hour each to present their papers, 
to be followed by discussion and questions 
as the Moderator rules.) 


Dean J. M. Atwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 


Universalist Action 


Dean Academy and Junior Col 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Delightfully located in a beat 
_ old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
girls working together under no 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the | 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in pre 


(A) Universalism Confronting a Re- 
crudescent Orthodoxy 


Rev. George Lapoint 


(B) Universalism Confronting Author- 
itarianism in Religion and Govern- 
ment 
Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone 


(Continued on page 367) 


BUT DARLING, 
YOU TOLD ME THIS 
WAS THE LAND of 


Courtesy Institute for American Democracy, Inc. 


tion for college entrance requiren 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that maj 
Secretarial Science, Business, Com 
cial Art, Fashion Design, Me 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, E 
Economics, and Liberal Arts. 


BRIDE 


i | 


Send for catalog. Specify whic 
WILLIAM C. GARNER | 
Headmaster and President 


i 
| 


TUFTS COLLEG 
School of Religion | 


A Training Center | 
for Liberal Ministers | 
and Church Workers | 


| 
* ae 


Five $1000 Fellowships av 
able to aid college gradu 
in Training for the Minis 
of the Universalist Chur 


For information address 
JOHN M. RATCLIFF, D) 
Tufts College, - 
Medford 55, Mass. "| 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


HURCH FURNISHINGS | 


\f LV a 
Tey Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services. 

Stained glass memorial win- 
dows made to order. Hand- 
somely engrossed Books of 
Remembrance with repositor- 
ies, gesolutions, rolls of honor. 
Send for our free catalog. 


HITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


| 


‘hen in Washington, D.C. 
Visit Your 
ational Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Jpen Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
uly and August, mornings only) 


UNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, DD. 
Minister 


V. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 


Our Cover Picture 


The cut for the cover picture on this 
sue was kindly loaned to us by Chest- 
A. Miller, Secretary of the New 
ork State Chapter of the National 
ssociation of Postmasters. 

Mr. Miller says, “This is a typical 
iew of the Saranac Lake Area.” 


rust, 1948 


“and as 


Fall Conference 


(C) Spreading and Implementing the 
Universalist Faith 
Frederick Harrison 

(D) Co-operating With 
Religious Groups 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott 


Other Libera 


Evening Session, 8 P.M. To be used for 
social purposes: entertainment, music, stunts, 
etc. (Planning and conduct in charge of the 
Rev. Lawrence Abbott.) 


Fourth Session, 9:30 A.M. to 12M., Thurs- 
day, October 7. (Each of the following 
speakers will take twenty minutes to sum up 
in their own words the proceedings of each 
of the three major sessions together with 
salient comment brought out in discussion, 
with significant contributions from the floor 
far as possible the concensus of 
opinion.) 


Findings and Conclusions 
(A) Universalism Is... 
Mr. Hartford Baumont 
(B) Where Our Freedom Begins and 
What We Must Do With It 
Dr. Donald Hoyt 
(C) The Action Universalists Should Be 
Undertaking Together 
Rev. Mason McGinness 
Pocono Crest, Pocono Pines, Pa., is easily 
accessible by train, bus or car. Rates will bz 
reasonable, as hotel rates go these days: $6.50 
per day, including meals, with two in a room, 
running water: $7 and $7.50, including meals 
with two in a room and private bath. All 
the facilities of the hotel may be used. 


Mrs. Kapp Injured 
in Motor Accident 

On Saturday, July 10, Mrs. Max A. Kapp 
of Canton, New York, Bernice Cook, a mem- 
ber of the History and Government Depart- 
ment of St. Lawrence University, and Elsie 
Newcombe, newly appointed Director of Re- 
ligious Education for New York State Uni- 
versalist Churches, returning from the Ithaca, 
New York Universalist Summer Institute, 
were involved in a motor accident of which 
Mrs. Kapp is the only survivor. Miss New- 
combe was killed instantly and Miss Cook, 
who was driving the car en route to Mrs. 
Kapp’s summer home at Marstons Mills, Cape 
Cod, died a few hours later. Mrs. Kapp suf- 
fered a double fracture of the right leg and 
painful flesh wounds. 

As we go to press, word comes that Mrs. 
Kapp is recovering satisfactorily at the Bath- 
gate Hospital, Stamford, New York, where 
the accident occurred. 

The cause of the accident could not be de- 
termined. All that is known is that the Cook 
car suddenly swerved into the left lane of the 
road and collided head on with an oncom- 
ing car driven by Lione] Glauberman of Mar- 
garetville, New York. 


GOWNS 


aia PULPIT- CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTIS Pa 


STERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual! Resources 


Welcomes Returning 
Veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., L.L.D., 
President 


For information address: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Sp 2 STE TD AP TIS TEE oS I 
a SA 


The Bethany Urion For Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of 
means, both business women and _ stu- 
dents. The Union is within easy access 
of all parts of Boston. 

Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


moderate 


For further information write to 
Mrs. Peart S. Dum <s 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Mass. 
ALICE C, LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasi«rr 


Boston, 


All books and church supplies ad- 
vertised in The Christian Leader may 
be purchased from The Universalist 
Publishing House, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


16 Beacon Street, 
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Notices 


Central Fellowship Committee 


Granted reciprocal fellowship to the Rev. 
Ernest Sommerfield, as recommended by the 
Massachusetts Fellowship Committee, on June 
18, 1948. 

Granted reciprocal fellowship to the Rev. 
Arthur Foote, as recommended by the Min. 
nesota Fellowship Committee, on June 18, 
1948. el a 

Approved the action of the Fellowship 
Committee of the Alabama Universalist Con- 
vention in granting to Joseph S. Lovett in 
connection with his license as lay preacher, 
the power to administer the Christian ordi- 
nances, on June 17, 1948. 

Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 


Ferry Beach Ladies Aid 


The treasurer of the Ferry Beach Ladies 
Aid wishes to remind all who have not sent 
their contribution to the “Birthday Fund” to 
do so before the birthday party, August 11, or 
any time throughout the summer. 

Checks may be sent to Mrs. Roger F. Etz, 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


Ferry Beach Park Association 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association of The Universalist 
Church (incorporated 1936) will be held at 
the Quillen, Saco, Maine, Wednesday, Au- 
gust 11, 1948 at 7:30 P.M., for the receiving 
of reports, the election of officers and one 
director for three years and transaction of 
any business that may legally come from it. 

Walter E. Kellison, Assistant Clerk 


Georgia State Convention 


The 1948 annual Universalist State Conven- 
tion of Georgia will be held August 7. and 8 
at Windsor New Harmony Church, four 
miles east of Loganville, Georgia. 


Rufus B. McCall, Secretary. 


Crippled Universalist 
Knits For Red Cross 


Mrs. C. Y. Fullington, 84, a member of the 
First Universalist Church, Canton, New 
York, although confined to her bed at the 
Canton Community Hospital for the past 
four years, has managed nonetheless to knit 
a total of seventy-seven pairs of mittens, five 
sleeveless sweaters, five double and three 
single navy scarves for the Canton Branch of 
the Red Cross during the past year. 


Buy Your Books From Bibles To 
Best Sellers From The Universalist 
Publishing House. 
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Crackling 


Husband and wife had had a heated argu- 
ment at the dinner table and it ended whea 
the husband got up from the table and 
stalked out of the house, slamming the door 
behind him. 

The little 7-year-old boy asked if his daddy 
was coming back soon. 

“I don’t know that he’s ever coming back,” 
said the mother, angrily. 

“No?” said the boy. “Well, if he isn’t ever 
coming back, may I have his dessert?” 

Boston Globe 


“et * % 


H. C. L. Jackson tells about the talk be- 
tween a Detroit mother and her small son, 
now going on four. “I haven’t any baby 
any more,” the mother was saying. “I guess 
Pll have to get another baby, now that you’ve 
grown to be such a big boy.” 

The youngster thought that over. 

“Well, Mummy,” he said, “you’ll keep me 
for a friend, won’t you?” 


eatin 
| oo 


Boston Globe 

eee 
The Bank of England has long required 
its employees to sign a register upon their 
arrival in the morning, and if they are late 
they must likewise record the reason. London 
weather being what it is, the first tardy 
gentleman generally sets down “fog” opposite 
his name, and those who follow write “ditto.” 
Not long ago the first late-ccomer wrote in 
the book, “Wife had twins.” Under his name 
mechanically followed 20 others, each fol- 

lowed by the word “ditto.” 


Boston Globe. 


Children’s Religion 


Christian Home 
International Journal 
Parents Magazine 


The Youth Leader 


Holiday 

The Etude 
Outdoor Life 
Child Life 


Magazine Subscriptions For All Ages) 


for teachers of younger children 


OR 
The United States News 


Indispensable additions to your reading 


Order From 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass 


Ordination 


ROBERT HAROLD MACPHERSC 
ordained to the Christian ministry 
West Somerville Universalist Churc 
day evening June 27. Frederick L 
son, minister of the West Somerville 
presided and offered the Invocation, 


The Service of Ordination was pe 
by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Massachuse 
versalist Superintendent. Dean John - 
cliff offered the Ordination Prayer. TI! 
come to the Fellowship of Universali 
isters was presented by Dr. Robert 
minister of the First Unitarian-Uni 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio. The Rev 
Deas, Editor of Religion for The 
Chronicle gave the Charge to the n 
The Scripture was read by Professor 


. S. Cole. 


Mr. MacPherson preached the Serm 
spoke on “The Church, Religion a 
Dark Ages.” The newly ordained r 
also pronounced the Benediction. 


Following the service, the West Sor 
Universalists. held an informal recep 
the vestry in honor of the Rev. Robe 
old MacPherson, who is one of West | 
ville’s boys. | 
| 
| 


A bishop in a broadcast ended his | 
“I hope we shall all meet in heaven 
think.” This must have shocked thd 
heard it, but it happened that the ang 
failed to switch off before the bishogt 
an aside to him, “I don’t think I 
long.” 


$1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
2.50 
1.00 


4.00 
5.00 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
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